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Victory in Egypt and African Campaign 


MILITARY TECHNICALITIES TODAY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in Parliament, London, November 11, 1942 


HE custom has always been to compliment the mover 

and seconder of the address [from the throne] upon 

the speeches which they have delivered. And very 
often these compliments have been well founded. I am sure 
that the House, without distinction of party, will feel that 
is the case today. 

Mr. Walkden speaks as representative of one of the great 
trade unions of the country—those institutions which lie so 
near the heart and core of our social life and progress and 
have proved that stability and progress can be combined. 

Major Thorneycroft, who has not been very long in this 
House, has already begun to find his feet here, and his 
speech today gives every assurance that he will play a valu- 
able and increasing part in our deliberations. 

I express to both members acknowledgment of the ex- 
tremely kind and complimentary remarks they have made 
about me. Really, their whole outlook has been one of 
extreme benevolence to the government, to its head, to our 
fortune in the war, and to the admirable constituencies 
which they represent. I thank them both for the part which 
they played. 

There are a number of announcements which should be 
made about the business of the House. About the course 
of debate on the [King’s] address. And about measures 
which the government will take, to appropriate and monop- 
olize the time of the House; and also about the somewhat 
greater latitude we shall have to give to what may be called 
legislation not wholly free from controversy, but carrying 
with it a broad measure of general approval. 


Great Victory IN Ecypt 


These statements I shall, with the permission of the 
House, ask the leader of the House to make at the close of 
my remarks. They belong entirely to the subject of House 
of Commons business and I am today to deal with other 


matters more remote from this chamber, though not more 
remote from our minds, that we may in time of great stress 
meet when events are moving very fast and when final views 
cannot easily or readily be taken. I have, however, to tell 
the House about the great Battle of Egypt, which is a British 
victory of the first order, and also about the other half of 
the combination—namely, United States and British inter- 
vention in North Africa. 

There are three points which must be duly examined in 
matters of this magnitude and violence. First, time is re- 
quired for preparation; secondly, the need of combination 
and concert ; and, thirdly, the importance of surprise. I will 
address myself to these points in the course of my narrative. 
Here, Sir, let me say that the pressure at present is extreme 
and I must ask for indulgence of the House if, in any part 
of my statement, I should lack full historical precision. I 
have not had time to give to mature consideration the exact 
balance between different elements and forces involved that 
would be possible in ordinary times. 

I will do the best I can. Taking the question of time, 
it is not generally realized how much time these great opera- 
tions take to mount. For instance, British divisions which 
reinforced the Eighth Army for this battle left England in 
May or early June. Most of the six-pounders we now are 
using in so many hundreds—and have been using—were 
dispatched before the fall of Tobruk. This also applies to 
the more heavily armored British tanks and the more heavily 
gunned British tanks. 


Aw oF AMERICAN TANKS 


As for American tanks, the admirable Shermans, they 
came to us in the following way: On the dark day when 
news of the fall of Tobruk came in I was with President 
Roosevelt in his room at the White House. The House 
knows how bitter a blow this was, but nothing could have 
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exceeded the delicacy and kindness of our American friends 
and allies. They had no thought but to help. 

Their very best tanks, the Shermans, were just coming 
out of factories. The first batch of them had been newly 
placed in the hands of their divisions who had been waiting 
for them. The President took a large number of these 
tanks back from the troops to whom they had just been 
given. ‘They were placed on board ship in the early days 
of July and they sailed direct to Suez under American escort. 

The President also sent us a large number of self- 
propelled 105-mm. guns which are most useful weapons for 
contending with the 88-mm. high-velocity guns of which 
Germans have made so much use. One ship in this precious 
convoy was sunk by a U-boat. 

Immediately, without being asked, the United States re- 
placed it with another ship carrying an equal number of 
both weapons. All these tanks and high-velocity guns played 
an important part in General Alexander’s battle. 

When I was in Egypt in the early days of August I 
visited, myself, every unit which was to be armed with these 
tanks and guns. Some of them are the most seasoned regi- 
ments we have, including the Yeomanry Division. 

But, alas, they had no weapons adequate for the fight, and 
even those they had had been taken away from them in the 
stress of General Auchinleck’s battle. I was able to tell 
these troops that the very finest weapons that existed would 
soon be in their possession, that they came direct from the 
President and that, meanwhile, they must prepare them- 
selves by every form of exercise and training for their use 
when they were delivered. That was at the beginning of 
August. 


Five MontHsS IN OPERATION 


None of these units were ready to fight in the second 
repulse of Rommel’s attack in the Second Battle of El 
Alamein, although all of them were ready for action by 
October 23, when we began what I call the Battle of Egypt. 
But you will see that the decision taken by the President, 
June 20, took four months to be operative, although utmost 
energy and speed were used at each stage. Records were 
broken at every point in unloading and fitting up of those 
weapons and in their issue to the troops. But it was indis- 
pensable that the men should also have reasonable training 
in handling them. 

One may say in fact that between taking the decision 
for reinforcing the Middle East for the great operation and 
the reinforcements coming into action a period of five months 
or more had been required. Thus before the vote of censure 
early in July all measures in our power already had been 
taken, first to repel the enemy’s further assaults and sec- 
ondly, to take decisive offensives against him. See, therefore, 
how silly it is for people to imagine that governments can 
act on impulse or in immediate response to pressure for these 
large-scale offensives. 

There must be planning, design and forethought, and 
afterward a long period of silence, which looks to the ordi- 
nary spectator as if it were simply apathy or inertia, but 
which is in fact preparation for a blow. Moreover, you 
have to get sufficient ascendancy even to prepare to strike 
the blow. I am not one of those who need be prodded. In 
fact, if anything, I am a prod. My difficulties lie rather in 
finding patience and self-restraint to wait through long, anx- 
ious weeks for the result to be achieved. 


DEFENSE CHANGED To ATTACK 


Because a government cannot at every moment give ex- 
planations of what it is doing or what, is going on, it would 
be, and it will be, a great mistake to assume that nothing is 


being done. Making allowances for the fallibility of human 
judgment, everything has been done. We revivified a war- 
battered army. We placed a new army at its side and re- 
armed it on a gigantic scale. By these means we repaired 
the disaster that fell on us and converted defense in Egypt 
into successful attack. 

Of course, if we had not had disasters, the measures taken 
in the hope of better fortune would have carried us by now 
far on the road to Tripoli. But what was prepared to heave 
on success came in to retrieve our failure. Failure delayed 
our operations. Our position in time had been set back. 
Still there are consolations. Losses of the enemy throughout 
have been heavy. In all this Egyptian fighting his losses 
have been very heavy and he could not have found a worse 
place to lose a battle. 

The cost to him of maintaining this African campaign has 
been exorbitant. 

One in three of his ships with their sorely needed cargoes 
have gone to the bottom of the sea through our submarines 
and our air force. The resources of German and Italian 
shipping are most severely strained now. In this battle the 
enemy’s losses have been mortal so far as this theatre is 
conceriied and he had to employ a great part of his air force, 
including a third of all his transport and long-range recon- 
naissance planes, merely to keep his army supplied with food, 
munitions and fuel. 

His air effort against Russia has been definitely affected 
during all these last three months. His U-boat activities in 
the Mediterranean have been considerably reduced. Great 
as has been the cost and burden to us of the African cam- 
paign, many as have been the disappointments and mistakes, 
it has from first to last been an immense drain upon German 
and Italian resources and the most effective means we have 
yet had of drawing a portion of the enemy’s strength and 
wrath from Russia upon ourselves. 


Points TO GEOGRAPHIC DIFFICULTIES 


Another important point to remember is the need of com- 
bining and concerting the operations of various allies and 
making them fit together into a general design. And to do 
that in spite of all the hard accidents of war and the incal- 
culable interruptions by the enemy. 

One great obstacle to the constant unity of the Allies is 
geography. We stand around the circumference of a circle. 
The main enemy lies in the center. A vast void separates us 
from the other war in which we are equally interested, pro- 
ceeding in the Pacific theater. Hitler can summon quite 
easily a conference in Berlin from anywhere he chooses in 
Central Europe and can bring together, apart from Japan, 
all those concerned in the war effort of the Axis powers 
without their representative authorities being subject to any 
serious inconvenience or becoming even temporarily detached 
from the task which each has in hand. 

For us, through geography, joint consultation is far more 
dificult. President Roosevelt has not found it possible to 
leave the United States nor Mr. Stalin to leave Russia. 
Therefore, I have had to make journeys in each direction, 
carrying with me, to and fro, the most important military 
authorities and expert authorities. And to labor, so far as 
possible, to bring all our plans into concert and harmony. 
We have brought them, for the time being, into some 
harmony. 

Russia’s Course Was Fixep 


As far as Russia was concerned, her course and position 
were fixed. The Soviets have had to repel the terrific on- 
slaught of Germany. They have been completely absorbed 
in their own defense. And in defending themselves have 
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rendered incomparable service to the common cause. They 
have rendered this service by killing, or permanently putting 
out of action, far more millions than Germany lost in the 
whole of the last war. I recognize the force of all Premier 
Stalin said in his speech about the enormous weight that 
had been thrown on Russia. 

My heart bled for Russia. I have felt what every one 
almost in this House must have felt—that intense desire 
that we should be suffering with her and that we should 
take more weight off her. 

Everything that he said about the disproportionate burden 
thrown upon them was perfectly true. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Russia is at least three times as strong a living 
organism as she was in the last war. That is prodigious— 
the idea that Russia could not withstand the weight of the 
German Army in the last war, but now it is bearing the 
whole weight of it. As for any of it that is employed on 
this side, in all the conquered countries, that is more than 
made up for by the horde of divisions provided by Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary and other Nazi-ridden or Fascist-ridden 
States. 

The Russians have borne the burden and the heat of the 
day. I think it is absoltely natural on their part, and fully 
within their rights, to make the very strong and stark asser- 
tions which they have made. Our need was to help them, 
but to help them in a manner effective and suitable. It 
might have been a relief to our feelings, at any rate in the 
early stages, if we had delivered a premature attack across 
the Channel. If we had had, for instance, a dozen Dieppes 
on one day and a couple of Dunkerques a week or two later. 

A disaster of that character would have been of no help 
to Russia. It would have been of the greatest disservice to 


Russia. 
CHANNEL ATTACK IN Due TIME 


An attack which will be made in due course across the 
Channel, or the North Sea, requires an immense degree of 
preparation, vast numbers of special landing craft and a 
great army trained division by division into amphibious war- 
fare. All this is proceeding. But it takes time. Of course, 
should the enemy become demoralized at any moment the 
same careful preparations will not be needed. Risks could 
be run on a large scale. But this certainly is not the case 
at the present time. 

There is a German army in France as large, apart from 
the home guard, as is ours in Great Britain. It is not so well 
equipped as the British or American troops, but it contains 
many veteran German soldiers, many experienced officers— 
men who have taken part in the overthrow and massacre of a 
dozen countries. It has ample weapons of a late type. It 
has, to aid it, immense fortifications erected along the Chan- 
nel and the North Sea coasts. 

‘There are also extraordinary and peculiar difficulties at- 
tendant on all landings across the sea in the teeth of oppo- 
sition; changes of weather in this somewhat variable northern 
climate. The difficulty of recognizing tides and moons; of 
catching at one moment high visibility in the air and smooth 
waters for landing craft. There are many other factors. I 
could speak more than an hour upon them but I do not 
intend to labor the matter, certainly not in public session, 
because a great many of these difficulties it will be our duty 
to overcome. But all of them constitute the problem. All 
these difficulties mark the process of moving an army across 
the Channel from one side to the other. 

It would have been most improvident for us to have at- 
tempted such an enterprise before all our preparations were 
ready. They are very greatly advanced. Enormous installa- 
tions have been, and are being, brought into existence at all 


our suitable ports. But no one would have been justified, 
nor would it have been physically possible for us to have 
made an effective invasion of the Continent during the Sum- 
mer or Autumn of 1942. 


“UNINSTRUCTED PRESSURE” DECRIED 


Here let me say a word about pressure. No amount of 
pressure by public opinion or from any other quarter would 
make me, as the person chiefly responsible, consent to an 
operation which our military advisers had convinced me 
would lead to great disaster. 

I think it extremely dishonorable, and indeed an act of 
treason to the nation, to allow uninstructed pressure, how- 
ever well meant, or sentimental feelings, however honorable, 
to drive me into such reckless or wanton courses. Again 
and again, with the full assent of my colleagues in the War 
Cabinet, I have instructed the chiefs of staff that, in en- 
deavoring to solve their problems, they should disregard 
public clamor. And they know that the government, rest- 
ing securely upon this steady House of Commons, is quite 
strong enough to stand like a bulkhead between the military 
authorities and the well-meant impulses which stir so many 
breasts. 

It is not for me to claim the whole responsibility for what 
has not been done, but I should be quite ready and well 
content to bear it. 

Why then, it will be said, did you allow false hopes be 
raised in Russian breasts? Why then did you agree with 
United States and Russia to a communiqué which spoke 
of a second front in Europe in 1942? 

I must say quite frankly that I hold it perfectly justifiable 
to deceive the enemy, even if at the same time your own 
people are for a while misled. 

There is one thing, however, you must never do, and that 
is mislead your ally. You must never make a promise which 
you don’t fulfill. I hope we shall see we have lived up to 
that standard. 

All British promises to Russia have been made in writing 
or given across the table in recorded conversations with the 
Soviet representatives. In June I gave the Russian Govern- 
ment a written document making it perfectly clear that, 
while we were preparing to make a landing in 1942, we 
could not promise to do so. Meanwhile, whether or not we 
were going to attack the Continent in August or September, 
it was of the utmost importance to Russia that the enemy 
should believe we were so prepared and so resolved. Only 
in this way could we draw and keep the largest number of 
Germans pinned in Pas de Calais along the coast of France 
and in the Low Countries. 


Nazi Air Force Partiy Trep-Up 


We have drawn and kept at least thirty-three German 
divisions in the west, and one-third of the German bomber 
air force is there not being used. German fighter air force 
is there and a large proportion of the German bomber air 
force and this bomber air force isn’t being used to bomb us. 
Why? 

It was being saved up for these very landings should they 
occur on the beaches and thus they have not played any 
military part for a considerable time. 

We, ourselves, also are engaging, including the Middle 
East and Malta fighting, more than one-half of the whole 
fighter strength of Germany. 

In addition, there are ten German divisions in Norway. 
The main part of the German fleet has for some months 
been tied to northern fjords. There about 350 of their best 
aircraft are gathered up in the Far North to impede our 
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convoys to Russia. Here is another front which we have 
found it very costly to maintain. 

Let me tell you about that. Of nineteen convoys which 
we have sent to Russia, every one has been an important 
fleet operation because the enemy’s main fleet was close at 
hand. The latest one required the use of seventy-seven ships 
of war, apart altogether from supply ships. 

The Foreign Secretary, if he is well enough—and he has 
a temporary indisposition—or if not, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, will recount in some detail later on in 
the debate the immense output of munitions we have sent to 
Russia during the period when we ourselves were being 
vehemently reproached, and naturally reproached, for the 
comparative ill-equipment of our own troops. 

Indeed, I think that the effort and achievement of this 
country, industrial, naval and military, during the year 1942 
should be a source of pride and thanksgiving. Not only to 
all in these islands, but to our Allies both in the East and 
the West. 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT Move 


Now I come to the great enterprise which has just been 
unfolded. On my first visit to Washington after the United 
States was attacked by Japan, Germany and Italy, President 
Roosevelt favored the idea that French North Africa was 
specially suitable for American intervention in the western 
theatre. This view also was fully shared by us. However, 
it was clearly the duty both of Britain and the United States 
to exhaust every possibility of carrying more direct aid to 
Russia by means of liberating the descent on France. Both 
plans, therefore, were studied by the staffs with the utmost 
attention and preparations were made for both possibilities, 
either alternately or simultaneously. 

Personally, I have always considered the Western Front 
as one. We hold a very powerful enemy army pinned on the 
French shore. And every week our preparations to strike it 
will increase and develop. At the same time, we make this 
wide and encircling movement in the Mediterranean, having 
for its primary object the recovery of command of that vital 
sea, but also having for its object the exposure of the under- 
belly of the Axis, especially Italy, to heavy attacks. 

That seemed from beginning of this year to be correct 
strategy. The establishment of a Mediterranean, as well as 
of an Atlantic or a Channel front, would. obviously give us 
wide freedom of manoeuvre. 

Our sea power and the gradual development of our am- 
phibious power enables both operations to be contemplated 
on a very large scale. Eighteenth and nineteenth century 
battles were fought on fronts of six or seven miles, but the 
same principles apply on fronts which nowadays extend for 
2,000 miles or more. 

As the year advanced, it became clear that the position of 
landing craft would not be on a sufficiently large scale to 
enable heavy intervention to take place across the Channel 
in the favorable weather months of 1942. 

General Marshall, head of the American Army, with 
which is included the American Air Force, paid two visits 
to this country, first in April and second in July. 


Decision TAKEN IN JULY 


On the second occasion he was accompanied by Admiral 
King, Commander in Chief of the American Navy. It was 
decided on this second occasion to hold the enemy on the 
French shore and to strike at his other front in the Medi- 
terranean through North Africa. 

In this decision the British and American staffs were 
wholly united and their views were shared and adopted by 


the President and by the British War Cabinet. Orders 


were issued accordingly and measures pressed forward with 
extreme urgency at the end of July. Here I would like to 
say that in the planning of this joint operation American 
and British staff officers, of whom many scores have been 
employed night and day, have worked together as a band 
of brothers. 

The comprehension which exists to give and take, the 
desire to be first in giving good service, is very marked and 
will be an invaluable ingredient in our future achievements. 

Orders for the North African expedition accordingly were 
issued at the end of July. As a very important part of this 
North African operation, it was necessary to bring the Eighth 
British Army into condition to regain the initiative and to 
resume the offensive in Egypt. At that time there was very 
great anxiety about our ability even to hold the front at 
Alamein. 

However, General Auchinleck, that fine officer, succeeded 
in stemming the enemy’s advance. Powerful reinforcements, 
which I have mentioned, of men and material had arrived 
or were on the water close at hand, and troops were being 
equipped with all the latest material which was pouring in 
and were rapidly fitting themselves for renewal of the con- 
flict on a great scale. As I was far from satisfied with 
conditions reported to prevail in the Eighth Army and was 
concerned about its confidence in the higher command, I 
thought it my duty to visit this army, taking with me the 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir Alan Brooke, in 
whose judgment I have the greatest confidence, in order that 
together we could seize the situation on the spot and take 
any decision which might be found necessary. 


NEED TO ExpLaAIn CASE TO STALIN 


There was an even greater need for such a journey. 
Although, as I have said, we had told the Soviet Government 
that we could make no promise to attack across the Channel 
in 1942, but only that we would do our utmost to overcome 
the difficulties of such an operation and as we had now 
settled not to make the attempt in the Autumn of 1942, but 
on the other hand to make an enveloping attack on North 
Africa, it was now necessary to explain the whole position 
to Premier Stalin. I thought it better, and my colleagues 
pressed this view upon me, that I should deal with this 
matter personally, face to face, rather than leave it to the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. It was a very serious con- 
versation which I had to undertake. I therefore sought and 
obtained approval of the War Cabinet to make the journey, 
which I described to the House when I came home about 
six weeks ago. 

I am sure that the course adopted prevented a great deal 
of friction and ill feeling between us and our Russian allies 
and therefore I was glad to read Mr. Stalin’s statement 
when he said “there followed another important step, the 
visit to Moscow of the British Prime Minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, in the course of which complete understanding was 
reached concerning relations between the two countries.” | 
assure the House that I have a solid belief in the wisdom 
and good faith of this outstanding man, and although the 
news that I brought was not welcome and not considered 
by them adequate, nevertheless the fact remains that we 
parted good friends and in the words which Stalin uses, 
complete understanding exists between us. 

The Russians bore their disappointment like men. They 
faced the enemy and now they have reached the Winter 
successfully, although we were unable to give them the help 
they so earnestly demanded, and, had it been physically prac- 
ticable, we would so gladly have afforded. 

I have already told the House about the changes which, 
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with approval of the Cabinet and with the advice of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, I made in the Middle 
East Command and in the command of the Eighth Army. 
In order that General Alexander should concentrate his 
whole attention upon the main object, he was relieved of 
all responsibility for pressure in Iraq. 


“Destroy” Orper GIVEN SEPTEMBER 10 


When you have got a wild beast in your back garden like 
Rommel, you don’t want to be worried about things going 
on a thousand miles away. A new command came into being 
there which now has become a powerful force under General 
Maitland Wilson. 

I can now read to the House the actual directive which I 
vave to General Alexander September 10 before leaving Cairo 
tor Russia. It has at least the merit of brevity: 

“(1) Your prime and main duty will be to take, or de- 
stroy, at the earliest opportunity, the German-Italian army 
commanded by Field Marshal Rommel, together with all its 
supplies and establishments in Egypt and Libya; 

(2) You will discharge, or cause to be discharged, such 
other duties as pertain to your command, without prejudice 
to the task described in Paragraph 1, which must be con- 
sidered paramount in His Majesty’s interests.” 

I expect General Alexander may very soon be sending 
along for further instructions. In spite of the strain to 
which General Alexander has been subjected in his hard 
adverse campaign in Burma, from which he had emerged 
with so much credit and although he had nothing but retreat 
and misfortune—in spite of this strain he accepted his new 
duties with ardor. 

Under him, commanding the Eighth Army, was placed 
that remarkable soldier, General Montgomery. These two 
officers set up their headquarters in the desert and Air Vice 
Marshal Coningham, who commands the air force in battle 
there, was in the same little circle of lorries, wagons and 
tents in which they lived, and in a very short time an elec- 
trifying effect was produced upon the troops, who were also 
reinforced by every available man and weapon. 

Meanwhile in the rearward areas, intensified training of 
formations to be armed with the new American and British 
weapons proceeded ceaselessly. 


PREPARATION FOR EVERYTHING 


All these changes had to be made in the face of all- 
imminent attack by Rommel’s army, preparations for which 
were plainly apparent. In order that the army should have 
the fullest freedom of manoeuvre and not have to fall back 
if its southward flank were turned because, as the line did 
not extend completely to the Qattara Depression, there was 
an open flank; but in order that it should have full freedom 
of manoeuvre and not have to go through the process of 
retreating merely because armored forces had got around its 
flank, every preparation was made to defend Cairo by the 
issembly of a considerable force there and the mobilizing of 
every man from the rearward services, exactly as we should 
do in England in case of invasion, and by preparation of 
defense works along the line of the Nile and by use of inun- 
dations. 

All this was set in train. The new command having been 
nstalled, my work there was done and I returned to give my 
report to the House. 

During the night of August 30-31, when the August 
moon was already on the wane, Rommel’s threatened attack 
was delivered. Quite rightly, from his point of view, he 
did not by-pass the army to strike at Cairo, although the 


road seemed open. We thought he might, but he did not. 
He did not care to leave behind him the desert army now 
that it was reinforced by the Forty-fourth Division, which, 
I might mention, is commanded with distinction by our 
deputy sergeant-at-arms. 

He did not care to leave behind him the desert army, 
which was largely reinforced and regrouped. Pivoting on 
the Italians in the coastal area, he thevefore attacked on the 
southern flank with all his armor and most of his Germans. 
Then followed the second battle of El Alamein, the first 
being General Auchinleck’s, which stemmed the tide in July. 

General Rommel immediately found himself confronted 
with stern resistance and with artillery used on the largest 
scale and abundantly supplied with ammunition. He did not 
press south to the extremes and after about three days he 
withdrew. 

Our losses were about 2,000, his considerably heavier, 
especially the disproportionate loss in tanks. 


HANDICAP IN REVERSE 


The narrowness of the passage between the sea and the 
Qattara Depression, which had proved so serviceable to us 
when we were resisting Rommel’s attacks in both defensive 
battles of El Alamein, became, of course, a most serious 
adverse factor to our own advance when we, ourselves, were 
ready in our turn to assume the offensive. 

Our attack had fit in harmoniously with the great opera- 
tions in French North Africa to which it was a prelude. 
We had to wait until our troops were trained in the use of 
new weapons that were arriving—if it were possible to wait 
—but we had to have a full moon on account of the method 
of attack. 

All these conditions were satisfied around Oct. 23. Mean- 
while, however, we knew that the enemy was turning the 
position in front of us into a veritable fortress—blasting 
gunpits and trenches in solid rock, laying enormous and 
elaborate minefields and strengthening himself in every 
manner, both by air and sea transport, in spite of the heavy 
toll exacted by our air-forces and submarines. 

The attack by us around the enormous southern flank led 
into dificult country and was not a threat to his communica- 
tions. On the other hand, to blast a hole by frontal attack 
in the North, by the sea, was a most forbidding task. 

However, when I spent the night of Aug. 19 with Gen- 
erals Alexander and Montgomery in their desert headquar- 
ters, General Montgomery, with General Alexander’s full 
consent, explained in exact detail the foreseeable first stages 
of the plan which, in fact, has been carried out. It was an 
anxious matter. 

In the last war we devised a tank to clear the way for 
infantry who, otherwise, were held up by the intensity of 
machine-gun fire. On this occasion it was the infantry who 
would have to clear the way for tanks to break the crust 
and liberate the way for superior armor, and with this they 
must be supported by a concentration of artillery more pow- 
erful than any used in the present war. 

On a six-mile front of attack we had a 25-pounder gun or 
better to every twenty-three yards. 

It is true that in the later barrages of 1918 at the Hin- 
denburg Line and other long-prepared positions a concentra- 
tion of one gun to every fifteen yards was attained, but the 
field guns of those days were 18-pounders and the 25- 
pounders are heavier, and we also believe they are the best 
field guns in the world. 

It was necessary to continue a penetration of about 6,000 
yards at the first stroke in order to get through hostile mine 
fields and trenches. 


Winston Churchill 
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STEEL MACHINE CAVALRY Now 


In the last war it nearly always was possible to make this 
initial penetration. 

In those days artillery having blasted a gap, the next step 
was to gallop cavalry through what was called the G in the 
gap, but this never was achieved, as the horsemen were soon 
brought to a standstill by machine guns in the rear. 

The horses were shot by bullets from machine gun nests 
in the rear. Thus, responsibility for exploiting the breach 
passed away. 

But times have changed. We have steel machine cavalry 
now, and each path is cleared with guns. And after they 
have passed through and cleared away machine gun nests 
which they encounter, they reach whatever mobile forces of 
the enemy that may lie beyond. 

That is the difference in this matter between the two 
wars. 

I feel sure that the House will be glad to have these 
points, because in all that has been written of the course 
of the battle I have not seen those points mentioned which 
touch the sequence and articulation of the events very clearly. 

For purpose of turning to a full account, the breach was 
made by an entire new corps, the Tenth, consisting of two 
British armored divisions and a New Zealand division— 
“that ball of fire,” as it was described to me by those who 
had seen it at work. 

This very powerful force of between 40,000 and 50,000 
men, including the best tanks—Grants and Shermans—was 
withdrawn from the battlefront immediately after Rommel’s 
repulse at the second battle of El Alamein and devoted itself 
entirely to intensive training exercises and preparation. 

It was this thunderbolt, hurled through the gap, which 
finished Rommel and his arrogant army. 


Arr Superiority EsTABLISHED 


The success of these plans could not have been achieved 
without substantial superiority in the air. The R. A. F. 
had a substantial proportion of American-manned squadrons 
and by hard fighting before the battle they had established 
superiority over the enemy and had reduced the supplies of 
munitions which were behind lines and which were coming 
up for the enemy. The air force also was used in the battle 
itself to break up any threatening counter-attacks, thus giv- 
ing time to our troops to consolidate their positions won and 
also to raid far to the rear of the retreating enemy, whereby 
their motorized power was completely disorganized. 

These air attacks prevented the enemy from getting fuel 
and munitions to the front. When we retreated all those 
hundreds of miles from Tobruk at such speed what saved 
us was our superior air power and what consummated Rom- 
mel’s ruin was this superior air force, harassing and hammer- 
ing him at every stage. In Air Marshal Tedder and Air 
Vice Marshal Coningham we have two leaders of the very 
highest quality, not technicians, but warriors who have 
worked in perfect harmony with the generals and have by 
this unity of air and military operations provided a model 
which should be followed in all combined operations in the 
future. 

Fine EXAMPLE orf MILitary Art 


It is true we had gathered superior forces, but all these 
would have been futile but for the vast military conception 
of the commanders and the attention given to detail which 
characterized their operations and the absolute ruthlessness 
with which their forces were engaged, not only at the points 
of rupture but gripping the whole of the battlefront. 

This is a very fine example of military art as developed 
under modern conditions. The skill of commanders was 


revealed by the conduct of their troops. Every one testifies 
as to the electrifying effect which the new command has had 
upon the army. This noble desert army, which has never 
doubted its power to beat the enemy and whose honorable 
pride had suffered cruelly from retreat and disasters which 
they could not understand, regained in a week its order and 
self-confidence. 

The historians may explain Tobruk, but the Eighth Army 
has done better. It has avenged it. 

Very full accounts of the course of the battle during these 
twelve days have been given by intrepid reporters and pho- 
tographers, who have been given a free run over the field 
at risk of their lives. 

I am only concerned at the moment with its sequence and 
articulation from the moment that the seaward plan of the 
enemy was broken and our armor flooded forward and suc- 
cessfully engaged powerful divisions to when the great mass 
of our armor flooded forward and faced panzer divisions and 
fought all Axis troops to the south, where there were six 
Italian divisions. 


Enemy Casuatties 59,000 


Largely unmotorized, its fate was sealed as our advance 
reached El Dabar and later Fuka, their lines of supply and 
communication were cut off and the Italians were left in a 
waterless desert to starve. 

At Fuka a small action was fought between British and 
remnants of German panzer columns. The Germans were 
almost completely destroyed and only a few remnants escaped 
to Mersa Matruh, where no stopping place was found. 

It was impossible to give an estimate of the enemy’s casu- 
alties, but last night General Alexander gave me the esti- 
mate as 59,000 Germans and Italians killed, wounded and 
taken prisoner. Of these 34,000 were Germans and 25,000 
Italians. 

Of course there are many more Italians who may be 
wandering about the desert, and every effort is being made to 
bring them in. 

The enemy lost irretrievably about 500 tanks and no less 
than 1,000 guns of all types from 47 mm. upward. 

Our losses, although severe and painful, have not been 
unexpectedly high, having regard to the task to which our 
troops have been called upon to face. They are 13,600 off- 
cers and men. They were spread over the whole army, 58 
per cent falling upon British troops of the United Kingdom, 
with a larger proportion of officers’ owing to the armored 
formations being British. 

Australian, New Zealand and South African troops were 
in the forefront of the break-through. Of the three British 
infantry divisions, the Fifty-first Division bore the brunt and 
gained further honor for Scotland and the Highlands. The 
Fiftieth and Forty-fourth Divisions also acquitted themselves 
with distinction. The Fourth Indian Division, Fighting 
French and Greek brigades all played their part with great 
gallantry. 

Pursuit of the enemy far to the west cannot admit of a 
forecast where it will stop or what will be left of the enemy. 
The speed of advance exceeds anything that has ever hap- 
pened before. 


Victory BELLs To Rinc SUNDAY 


The speed of advance of our pursuing troops exceeds any- 
thing yet seen in several ebbs and flows of the Libyan battle- 
field. Egypt is already clear of the enemy. We are advanc- 
ing in Cyrenaica and we may rely upon our generals and air 
force to accomplish amazing feats now that the main force 
of the enemy has been broken, and they have before them 
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opportunity of regaining in a few weeks, perhaps in much 
less than that, ground which otherwise might have taken 
long campaigns to reconquer. 

‘Taken by itself, the battle of Egypt must be regarded 
as a historical victory. 

In order to celebrate it directions are being given to ring 
bells throughout the land next Sunday morning—and I 
should think many who will listen to their peals will have 
thankful hearts. 

| must say one word about the third of these elements— 
about surprise. By a marvelous system of camouflage, com- 
plete tactical surprise was achieved in the desert. 

‘The enemy suspected or indeed knew an attack was im- 
pending. Where, when, or how was altogether hidden from 
him. This Tenth Corps which he had seen from the air 
exercising fifty miles away in the rear, moved silently else- 
where in the night leaving an exact similacrum of its tanks 
and the other arrangements where it was, and proceeded to 
its point of attack. The enemy suspected an attack was im- 
pending but did not know how, when or where, and he had 
no idea of the scale upon which he was to be assaulted. 

But what was done by the desert army in the field was 
accomplished in far vaster scale here at home and in the 
United States by the gigantic Anglo-American descent upon 
North Africa. 

Pays Trinute to Att CONCERNED 

Here again Hitler knew something was brewing, but what 
he could not guess. 

He even naively complained of the difficulty of divining 
the plans of military idiots and drunkards. He is quite un- 
civil from time to time. The working of tortuous minds 
he and his staff were unable to discern. 

In fact, however, while he was thus wondering, by far the 
largest amphibious operation ever conceived was about to sail 
for a strategic area of cardinal importance, which it reached 
without the slightest warning where the ships on the sea 
would make their landfall. 

There is a certain advantage—a great advantage in our 
not publishing the shipping losses. 

The Germans tell their own tales, which make no differ- 
ence to our peoples’ mentality and steadfastness, and the 
Germans become the victims of their own lies. 

‘They exaggerate continuously. Losses are heavy enough 
in all conscience, but they continuously exaggerated them and 
consequently | do not believe that they believed we had ship- 
ping for any operation on such a scale as is now being em- 
ployed. 

None the less the greatest credit is due to many hundreds 
of people in Britain and the United States—there may be 
more—who necessarily had to be informed because of the 
part they played in the operations, or who could infer from 
their duties. 

Tribute also is due to the press tor the extreme discretion 
which they practiced and which they were asked to practice, 
iwoiding all speculation on dangerous topics. 

‘These are important matters and will be of help in the 
tuture. Democracies have to show they are not incapable of 
keeping their war secrets. Here is a fine example. 

| have completed my account of these operations, and I 
thought it right to go into detail on them to the House be- 
cause I know the deep interest which the House takes in 
these matters and also the very large number of members 
who have direct experience, practical experience of the war. 


Brincs War Home To ITALY 


But what is happening now? We, of course, foresaw 


the reactions which the entry of American and British forces 


into North Africa would produce in the various countries 
affected. 

First of all there is Italy, which will now come to a much 
fuller and better realization of the trials of war, as of the 
unwisdom of entering into a war when you think your 
antagonist is prostrate. It will bring home to the people of 
Italy very much clearer the realization of the trials and 
horrors of war than they have had opportunity of experi- 
encing up to now. 

Today news reaches us that Hitler has decided to overrun 
all France, thus breaking the armistice which the Vichy 
Government had kept with such pitiful and perverted fidelity 
and at horrible cost, even sacrificing their ships and sailors 
to fire upon American rescuing troops as they arrived. 

Even still they are doing that for the sake of this armistice 
—even when they have been struck down by their German 
taskmasters. 

This surely is the moment for all Frenchmen worthy of 
the name to stand together and to be truly united in spirit. 
Their trials will be many, and the difficulties into which 
individuals will be thrown in the varying circumstances and 
misfortunes which will overtake them are unimaginable in- 
deed. 

Nevertheless, here is the moment for all Frenchmen to 
sink their personal feuds and rivalries and to think as Gen- 
eral DeGaulle is thinking, only of the liberation of their 
native land. 

I must, however, confess freely to the House that I have 
not sufficient information at the moment about what is hap- 
pening in France to add anything to the accounts which are 
being made public from hour to hour. 


Autures Hotp Att Vira Ports 


Only at the moment I entered the House, news reached 
me that in North Africa Casablanca had capitulated, and 
another message that Bougie had been occupied east of Algiers 
by an amphibious expedition. Oran is already in possession 
of the Allies. Algiers has been for over three days in our 
possession. 

All vital landing ports in North Africa are in Allied 
hands, but the House may be sure that many things are 
going to happen in the next few days, and I should be merely 
presuming if I attempted to give a digested opinion upon 
the situation which will develop in North Africa, in France, 
or in Italy, except that we shall shortly have far greater 
facilities for bombing. 

That is, Sirs, not matter for speculation. 

| have now given to the House the best account I can 
amidst the press of events of these remarkable transactions 
which I venture to hope have already been beneficial to our 
interests and cause. We are entitled to rejoice only upon the 
condition that we do not relax. 

I always like those lines of the American poet, Walt 
Whitman. I have several times repeated them but they 
apply today most aptly: “Now understand me well. It is 
provided in the essence of things that from any fruition of 
success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make 
a greater struggle necessary.” 

The problems of victory are more agreeable than those 
of defeat but they are no less difficult. In our efforts to 
capture the initiative we shall be confronted with many per- 
plexing choices. Many unavoidable hazards. And I canno‘ 
doubt we shall meet with our full share of mistakes, vexz 
tions and disappointments. We shall need to use the stimulus 
of victory to increase our exertions, to perfect our system 
and to refine our processes. 

It is in that spirit, sustained by the unswerving support 
of the House, that we shall bend again to our task. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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We Stand Accountable 


TRUE VICTORY IS OUR GOAL 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington National Cemetery, November 11, 1942 


Y fellow Americans: Here in Arlington we are in 
M the presence of the honored dead, and I think that 

we are accountable to them—accountable to the 
generations yet unborn for whom they gave their lives. 
Today, as on all Armistice Days since 1918, our thoughts 
go back to the first World War, and we remember with 
gratitude the bravery of the men who fought and helped to 
win that fight against German militarism. 

But this year our thoughts are also very much of the living 
present—of the future, which we begin to see opening before 
us: a picture illumined by a new light of hope. 

Today Americans and their British brothers in arms are 
again fighting on French soil. They are again fighting 
against a German militarism which transcends a hundred- 
fold the brutality and the barbarism of 1918. The Nazis of 
today and their appropriate associates, the Japanese, have 
attempted to drive history into reverse—to use all the 
mechanics of modern civilization to drive humanity back to 
conditions of prehistoric savagery. They sought to conquer 
the world, and for a time they seemed to be successful in 
realizing their boundless ambition. ‘They overran great ter- 
ritories, they enslaved, they killed. 

But today we know, and they know, that they have con- 
quered nothing. ‘Today they face inevitable, final defeat. 
Yes, the forces of liberation are advancing. Britain, Russia, 
China and the United States grow rapidly toward full 
strength. The opponents of decency and justice have passed 
their peak. 

And as a result of recet events—very recent—the United 
States and the United Nations forces are being joined by 
large numbers of the fighting men of our traditional ally, 
France. On this day, of all days, it is heartening for us to 


know that the soldiers of France go forward with the United 
Nations. 

The American Unknown Soldier who lies here did not 
give his life on the fields of France merely to defend his 
American home for the moment that was passing. He gave 
it that his family, his neighbors and all his fellow Americans 
might live in peace in days to come. His hope was not 
fulfilled. 

American soldiers are giving their lives today in all con- 
tinents, and on all the seas, in order that the dream of the 
Unknown Soldier may come true at last. All the heroism, 
all the uncomparable devotion that free men and women 
are showing in this war shall make certain the survival 
and the advancement of civilization. That is why on this — 
day of remembrance we do not cease from our work. We 
are going about our tasks in behalf of our fighting men every- 
where; our thoughts turn in gratitude to those who have 
saved our nation in days gone by. We stand in the presence 
of the honored dead. We stand accountable to them and to 
the generations yet unborn for whom they gave their lives. 

God the Father of all living watches over these hallowed 
graves and blesses the souls of those who rest here. May he 
keep us strong in the courage that will win the war, and may 
he impart to us the wisdom and the vision that we shall 
need for true victory in the peace which is to come. 

At this moment, great events are taking place in France and 
Africa, and I think it is particularly appropriate that we greet 
here today the General of the Armies of the United States. 

And I know that I speak for all of you here—I know that 
I speak for all Americans—men, women and children, in 
every part of this great land—that I extend our American 
affectionate greetings to General Pershing. 


Vive la France Eternelle 


APPEAL TO FRENCH PEOPLE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast by radio to the French People, from Washington, D. C., November 7, 1942 


Y FRIENDS, who suffer day and night under the 
crushing yoke of the Nazis, | speak to you as one 
who was with your army and navy in France in 

1918. 

I have held all my life the deepest friendship for the 
French people—for the entire French people. I retain and 
cherish the friendship of hundreds of French people in 
France and outside of France. I know your farms, your 
villages and your cities. I know your soldiers, professors 
and workmen. I know what a precious heritage of the 
French people are your homes, your culture and the prin- 
ciples of democracy in France. 

I salute again and reiterate my faith in liberty, equality 
and fraternity. No two nations exist which are more united 
by historic and mutually friendly ties than the people of 
France and the United States. 

Americans, with the assistance of the United Nations, are 
striving for their own safe future as well as the restoration 


of the ideals, the liberties, and the democracy of all those 
who have lived under the tricolor. 

We come among you to repulse the cruel invaders who 
would remove forever your rights of self-government, your 
rights to religious freedom, and your rights to live your own 
lives in peace and security. 

We come among you solely to defeat and rout your 
enemies. Have faith in our words. 
cause you any harm. 

We assure you that, once the menace of Germany and 
Italy is removed from you, we shall quit your territory at once. 

I am appealing to your realism, to your self-interest and 
national ideals. 

Do not obstruct, I beg of you, this great purpose. 

Help us where you are able, my friends, and we shall see 
again the glorious day when liberty and peace shal! reign 
again on earth. 

Vive la France eternelle! 


We do not want to 
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The War and Your Business 


OUR SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS AND OUR ECONOMIC PROCEDURES 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 
Delivered before the Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, Washington, October 14, 1942 


T is a great country we live in. We still try to have 

a little sense of humor about it all, in spite of the 

problems that we face. ‘That is one reason why I am 
rather optimistic about our capacity to beat the Axis. “They 
don’t seem to have much sense of humor. Once they hit 
bad news I don’t think they will be able to take it for very 
long. Certainly the British have shown a remarkable capac- 
ity to take reverses, and I think it shows something about 
their character. 

Well, out here om the West Coast, all the way from 
San Diego up to Seattle, we see an extraordinary amount 
of activity. We see a fulfillment of the age-long dream 
for industrialization, and some of my friends here in 
Seattle think that the expansion is only beginning, and that 
it will survive after the war, and I think New York had 
better send an ambassador out here to begin to negotiate with 
you to ask you to treat New York better than it used to treat 
you. 

We were hoping all through the depression period, all 
through the long years of sub-normal economic activity, we 
were hoping that some new industry would be developed that 
would give a stimulus to employment and to expansion, and 
there was a good deal of mental speculation as to what 
human ingenuity would invent to fill up the gap. 

Well, I think all of us would be more cheerful and 
would take a more optimistic view of the trend if this new 
industry had been something other than the armament in- 
dustry, because much of the activity which we now see on 
the surface is not business or industry as we know it, for 
real business and real industry in my opinion represents an 
exchange of goods and services among producers; and as they 
continue this process, it can go on endlessly until mal- 
adjustments intervene. 

But what we are witnessing now is really a commandeer- 
ng by Government of the productive machinery of the 
country for emergency uses and needs; and though it may 
have some of the physical outward characteristics of business, 
it is quite different than business as we know it. 

In the first place, Government, which is the sole buyer 
of the armament industry, has nothing to give to that in- 
dustry in exchange for its: products. Government must rely 
on means of payment by taxing or borrowing from other 
producers. So that instead of a normal exchange with a quid 
pro quo between buyer and seller, it is a sort of one-way 
transaction; and in the nature of things, much of the stimu- 
lus which comes from this type of Government buying is not 
a net increase in demand, but is a substitution of Government 
buying for civilian buying; and as the Government through 
taxes and borrowing gets the means of payment from its 
private citizens, it is at the same time and by the same token 
depriving the individual citizens of their right to buy the 
goods and to give the employment that results from such 
transactions. 

That wouldn't be so bad if that were the end of it; but 
in the nature of things, this type of transaction is ephemeral 
and temporary, at least we hope so—we are optimistic enough 
to hope so—and when the war episode is over we will have 
created more economic and social problems than we will 
have solved. 

The war is no answer to our economic dilemma. The 


war is no answer to our riddle of solving the paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty. The war is no solution to our em- 
ployment problem; although we are bringing into payrolls 
men and women who were not previously on payrolls, we 
are at the same time diverting into the armed services and 
out of production millions of fit and able young men, and we 
will have the problem of reabsorbing them later. 

I am not making this analysis for the purpose of indicat- 
ing to you that General Sherman was perhaps correct in his 
characterization of war. War is not the American game. 
It is our enemies’ game. It was forced on us. We have 
no choice except to pursue the war to its successful con- 
clusion in the shortest possible time, but in doing so there 
is no objection to our keeping the books accurately so that 
we know where we are going. 

I am not one of those at all who believes that we should 
pursue the war economically, who believes that we should 
only spend some arbitrary amount on prosecution of the 
war. That was the French doctrine, and it is ridiculous. 

The French assumed that they could only afford half a 
Maginot Line. They also decided that they didn’t want 
to ruin Paris, so they transferred the title to Paris. 

It just doesn’t add up and make sense. We are willing 
in the United States to pay the price for victory and to get 
it at the earliest possible time; and if that means some dis- 
location to our national finances, if that means some disloca- 
tion to our agriculture and our industry, well, then let’s 
make the most of it. 

But let’s not fool ourselves. Let’s not call this stimulus to 
armament production national prosperity. Let’s not confuse 
ourselves as to the nature of the present wartime boom. Let’s 
not fail to see its temporary and ephemeral characteristics. 
Let’s not fail to see the price which we must pay for it in 
post-war maladjustments and dislocations. 

An esteemed economist at Harvard University, Alvin 
Hansen, in the current issue of the Atlantic Monthly, takes 
a more cheerful view of this whole subject. He presents 
the thesis that this is a great release to American ingenuity, 
inventiveness and creative power, and that it is a prelude 
to bigger and better times for the nation. 

I wish I could go along with him a hundred percent, 
because that is an enticing doctrine. 

I recall when Professor Nadler spoke at the Cotton Tex- 
tile Club in New York in August, 1929. He then risked 
personal unpopularity by telling these cotton textile mer- 
chants that there were many clouds on the business horizon, 
and that wise and prudent men would pull in their sails and 
get ready for a storm. That was at the very crest of the 
prosperity boom, and his words were unwelcome. 

The chairman of the program committee was berated for 
his lack of good judgment and good taste in inviting a pes- 
simist to throw water on the enthusiasm of the membership. 
This poor man, wanting to please, tried to right himself 
with the membership, and the following month he invited 
a distinguished professor from Yale University to address 
the same group, and this man told a much more cheerful 
story. This man in September, 1929, electrified the mem- 
bership by saying that we were on a new high plateau of 
prices and prosperity, and that from that level businessmen 
and financiers could plan ahead with full confidence, know- 
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‘ing that what they were experiencing was the new normal, 


and he was greeted with great applause, and the speakers’ 
committee had redeemed itself. It had at last brought popu- 
lar doctrine to the platform, and a month later, as you re- 
member, the panic came. 

So that tonight we are facing rather serious times. ‘The 
nation is in peril; you and I have an obligation to make our 
full contribution to popular understanding of what is ahead 
of us, and it would be a dissipation of our opportunities 
and our obligation to indulge in wishful thinking or mere 
pleasant platitudes, and | am far from pessimistic even now. 
I still think that this is the greatest country in the world. 
I still think that we have been blessed with the richest 
natural resources, with the greatest power technology and 
the finest tools in the world, and with the finest plan of 
government and of social life; and I believe that whatever 
price that we pay for victory, that we can emerge from the 
exhaustion that results from war, provided that we save out 
of this catastrophic period the American plan of Govern- 
ment and of enterprise. 

And I believe that if we preserve our constitutional system 
and our enterprise system, that American ingenuity, Amer- 
ican energy and American talent after the war will set to 
work to rehabilitate the depleted capital and the losses in 
material well being. 

Now, you may say, “Are there enemies within, against 
whom we must fight in order to preserve the system?” 

I say there may be such, but they are relatively un- 
important in the economic and social and political battles 
that may be ahead. 

Far more dangerous is the inertia, the habit of departing 
from our accustomed ways of freedom, and the danger also 
which comes from sheer economic exhaustion, because in 
times of exhaustion and maladjustments and dislocations 
people are suckers for men on horseback. 

It was under such conditions in post-war Europe that these 
strange and funny little men gained leadership over great 
and once fairly intelligent peoples and it is not too early 
now to get clear in our own minds that what we are doing, 
what we are properly doing in wartime is, in the nature of 
things, a departure from normal. We have shifted our ob- 
jectives for the duration, and if we know that we have done 
it, and if we keep it before us always, we will be ready to get 
back on the main track after this war job has been success- 
fully consummated. 

The objectives of the American economic system in time 
of peace, in my opinion, have been to produce more and 
better goods for tens of millions of American families. That 
has been the achievement of American business and industry. 
We have raised living standards to the highest level attained 
anywhere. 

But in wartime we have departed from that objective, and 
it has been necessary and desirable that we do so. Instead 
of producing more and better goods for civilian families, we 
have shifted our objective in wartime to this new and tem- 
porary goal of instead producing dead Japanese, dead Nazis 
and dead Fascists; and unless we know that, unless we 
keep that fact before us every day, you and I will be con- 
fused as to what is essential and what is non-essential in 
wartime. 

There has been a transmutation of values; but unless you 
and I and every one of us keep a little legend on our desk 
each day and say that these are abnormal times, we may slip 
into the intellectual fallacy of assuming that this is a new 
way of life, that this is a new normal, that there is some 
advantage in centralized direction from Washington as to 
what we may buy and what we may not buy, as to how 
critical materials should be allocated. 

People might begin to say, “Well, if this type of regimenta- 


tion was successful in winning the war, why isn’t it good for 
the peace?” People might say, “If lend-lease has been 
helpful as a means of attaining victory in this war, why does 
it not furnish us a pattern for post-war tariffs and economic 
policies and principles?” 

Not only people might say this, but Sumner Welles already 
has said this; and I say, if rules, restrictions, priorities, alloca- 
tions, censorship and other wartime regimentation, which are 
necessary and desirable in wartime, have contributed to the 
objective of producing a sufficient number of dead Japanese, 
dead Fascists and dead Nazis, it by no means follows that 
those same interferences with human liberty, with business 
freedom, and with the right of the individual to make his 
own choice, will help to restore the peacetime objective of 
producing more and better goods for 35,000,000 American 
families. 

And I say that in giving patriotic compliance to these rules 
during wartime, we should also keep alive in the public 
mind and in the public heart the desirability and the necessity 
of reversing these restrictions after the job of war has been 
successfully accomplished. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not pure theory. In the last war 
we proceeded in a somewhat similar direction, and Woodrow 
Wilson had committed himself in advance to reverse these 
wartime restrictions and policies; but some people, some 
special interests, including some businessmen, found these 
cartel arrangements easy crutches to lean upon, and they 
were a little apprehensive about disturbing these newborn 
conveniences and aids to strenuous living, and there wa: 
considerable pressure on the President after the Armistice 
not to disturb the existing arrangements, and he called a 
meeting of his counsellors and asked them whether the time 
had come to get rid of these wartime apparatuses, and I am 
informed that to a man they advised him, “Mr. President, 
if you don’t get rid of them now at this psychological mo- 
ment, you may never be able to get rid of them.” And he 
did get rid of them, and we did suffer a post-war inflation 
and a sharp post-war deflation late in 1920 and 1921. 

But we went through that medicine and the system sur- 
vived, and we have followed it with a great further advance 
in the material well being of the people; and I think it is not 
too early now for public opinion to become alert to the need 
and the desirability of reversing these policies after the. 
have done their emergency job, and I think it will be very 
reassuring to businessmen and to investors and to the middle 
classes generally if there were a definite commitment in this 
direction. 

Now, there will be some agitation on the other side. 
There will be some argument, as there was last time, that 
we had better keep these crutches. 

Professor Hansen, who sometimes is an advanced weather- 
vane of public thinking on these questions, already is arguing 
against giving up these emergency powers and these emer- 
gency crutches until after re-conversion of industry has been 
completed. He doesn’t even say then that we should 
definitely, relinquish those powers. 

Now, in paying a price, an economic price—and the eco- 
nomic price, of course, is very small compared to the human 
price that our young men are making in the armed service 
where they are risking their lives; of course, there are no 
non-combatants in this war, and bombers are no respecters of 
women and children—but I say that the economic price is 
a small price compared with the human price in the tear- 
ing apart of families, and we are willing to pay that price. 
The American people are willing to pay that price. 
Families that have contributed their loved ones to the armed 
services are in a pretty serious mood. They want to get 
on with this war. They want to accomplish victory in the 
earliest possible time, and they are very impatient with po- 
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litical fiddlers who are afraid to put out the truth too quickly. 

I want to salute the President for his statement in the 
Fireside Chat day before yesterday that he finds it necessary 
to draft men in the eighteen- to twenty-year group. ‘The 
President made a very substantial contribution to raising the 
integrity of our national life by making that statement and 
refuting the forecast by cynics that that news would be kept 
from the people until after November 3rd. 1 think it was 
a very fine thing to make it before the election; and I think 
that it is not only good humanity to do it, but | think it 
is also good politics to do it, because it is my opinion as I 
go around the country from coast to coast that what the 
people respond to now are the facts. What they want to 
know is the truth, and they don’t want anything withheld 
from them. 

Well, if that viewpoint is correct, then we could now de- 
mobilize the whole propaganda campaign for kidding the 
public. We could get away with the whole effort to break 
the bad news, the bad economic news to the public gradually. 

Here is what I mean, my friends. I don’t think we can 
wage total warfare in the United States and maintain our 
standard of living. I don’t think we can successfully pros- 
ecute the war on various fronts and at the same time retain 
all of our social gains. I think that the price in human terms 
which we have to pay for winning this war is some back- 
sliding for the duration in the material well-being of 
35,000,000 American families. 

Well, you might say, “Isn’t that self-evident?” You might 
say, “Isn’t that obvious ?” 

I think it is, but it is only a few weeks since the 
National War Labor Board in its Little Steel decision ap- 
peared to promulgate a contrary view. In rendering its 
decision on steel wages, wage rates, it decided that rates 
should be advanced sufficiently to meet the rise in the cost 
of living since January, 1941. That appeared to me to 
convey the wrong impression to American working men. It 
seemed to me to try to have the effect of pulling the wool 
over their eyes and saying that “we will so manipulate the 
national economy that you will have to make no contribution 
to the cost of the war; that if things go up in price, we will 
advance your money income so that your purchasing power 
will remain the same.” 

Well, that just doesn’t add up, my friends, because the 
Governnient program as recently announced by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board, is to 
attempt to divert next year 60% of all production to the 
purposes of the Government in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war and otherwise. 

That means that the average working man will be work- 
ing two days a week for himself and his family, two days out 
of a five-day working week, and three days for the purposes 
of Government; and it means that in making available neces- 
sary and critical materials for the war effort, that the work- 
ing man’s family, like every other family, will be foregoing 
some of the comforts and some of the tokens of a high stand- 
ard of living to which the American families have become 
accustomed. 

I say that is the outlook, and I say that it is timely now 
to tell the people what is ahead so that they can adjust them- 
selves to it. 

We haven't quite faced the facts yet because we have 
been living on inventory, inventory in the hands of con- 
sumers and inventory in the hands of merchants. Although 
the Better Business Bureaus, in cooperation with tke Govern- 
ment, have asked merchants not to stimulate or whet the 
public appetite for goods by dramatizing forthcoming short- 
ages, you and I know that the prospect of shortages is real 
and not illusory. 

Some of the wise and intelligent department store owners, 


facing the prospects of increasing scarcities of certain items, 
are already surveying their floor space with the idea of 
shrinking certain departments and making studies of what 
to do with the space released. 

So that we are definitely departing from this normal quest 
for a more abundant life, and we are entering the grimmer 
career of what Winston Churchill described as “blood, sweat 
and tears.” 

That is what I meant when I said that this great boom in 
industrial activity, this unprecedented rise in the indexes of 
production in the United States, is not normal business, is 
not normal industry, but is something else. 

We are going to have a new type of paradox of poverty 
amidst plenty, one caused not by unemployment, not by 
failure to produce, but caused by the conscious national de- 
sign to divert an ever-growing percentage of our total pro- 
duction away from raising the living standards of civilians, 
toward the wartime goal of producing dead Japanese, dead 
Fascists and dead Nazis; and unless we recognize that major 
change, then everything that we see in the way of bank clear- 
ings and indices of production will mislead us and betray us. 

A frequent question that I am asked is, “How much can 
we stand? How big a national debt can we stand? How 
much diversion of goods from civilians is tolerable, and what 
is a proper limit to the war bill?” 

I believe that it is foolish and foolhardy to try to give 
dogmatic answers to those questions. 

Just before Pear] Harbor last year I was in to see A. P. 
Giannini in San Francisco, and if he knew that there was 
going to be an attack on Pearl Harbor he didn’t tell me, 
and if I knew I didn’t tell him, but he asked me a great 
many questions as searching as those I have just raised. “Are 
we going to peacefully settle our differences with the Jap- 
anese, or are we going to get in the war? How long before 
the war would end?” And for some reason I was astute 
enough to be noncommittal. So A. P. called in some of his 
vice-presidents and said, ‘“Rukeyser is here, and he knows 
what is going on, but he won’t tell us.” 

Well, my viewpoint is that it is foolhardy to set a ceiling 
on the amount of effort that we can safely make in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. That type of reasoning is too 
much like the French thinking they could afford only half a 
Maginot Line, of saying that we can afford so much on 
defense and no more; because if you lose the title to our 
great national resources and to our national wealth and our 
spiritual privileges, that doesn’t seem to make much sense. 

We Americans don’t want to keep our economy intact 
or our physical life unharmed so that we can turn it over 
whole and safe to the enemy. 

On the contrary, all of our material well being, all of our 
spiritual values and our liberty and our privileges are 
naturally contingent on the successful prosecution of this 
war. Qur physical assets and our spiritual values would be 
as nothing if they became subject after this war to the 
whims of Nazis or Japanese overlords. 

Now, some years ago there was some speculation as to how 
big the national debt could be blown, and an authoritative 
spokesman at Washington quoted an unnamed investment 
banker as saying that the national debt could safely go to 
seventy or eighty billion dollars, and it seemed at that time 
an extravagant figure. Now we are talking about two hun- 
dred billion. 

At the time, my comment was that I didn’t think that 
was a fair criterion. I didn’t think the question was, “how 
large could we blow the bubble of federal debt before it 
burst.” but rather, “what type of fiscal policy would most 
contribute to the well being of the American people, with 
due regard to financial reserves for such contingencies as war 
and other national calamity?’ And I say now tonight that 
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the restraining factor in our war effort will not be purely 
financial considerations. 

Now, as to the collateral question of the limits beyond 
which it is impossible to go in diverting goods from pro- 
ducers to Government, that it seems to me is more a human 
problem, more a psychological question, than a purely eco- 
nomic one which can be measured and predetermined by 
mathematics. 

We entered this war with a much higher standard of liv- 
ing than the enemy. If we go down anywhere near the level 
which prevailed in Germany, or to the much lower level 
which prevailed in Japan, we could, of course, make a very 
substantial descent; and I am not predicting how far we 
would go before there would be great resentment. 

I think that the people now are in a mood to pay the 
price, but at the same time in going down toward the inter- 
national level, as we are during wartime, we have an addi- 
tional psychological obstacle to face, namely, that our people 
have experienced a higher standard of living, and this process 
means to them giving up things to which they have long be- 
come accustomed, whereas in Germany part of what the 
people give up is the theoretical increment in productivity of 
the last ten years. The same is true in Japan. 

But certainly the capacity to produce which was behind 
our superior standard of living is no handicap in wartime. 
It makes time our ally. Once we get fully under way, once 
things really get rolling, time is on our side; and though 
there may have been in the last ten years some occasional mis- 
understanding between public officials on the one hand and 
businessmen, bankers and industrialists on the other, the 
turn of history has been such that the implementation of the 
President’s policy and his war aims hinges very largely on the 
cooperation of men with “know-how” in industry and their 
employees, and we have seen in the nature of things the 
realities catching up with us. Under the stress of wartime 
necessity there has been consultation of new groups. In the 
nature of things, since our job in the battle of production 
is the capacity to make things, it has been necessary to seek 
new consultants and new advisers. 

In the matter of designing new products, new weapons, 
and putting them on the assembly line, the theorist and the 
academic critic and the professional politician have had 
definite limitations; and under the stress of necessity it has 
been found desirable to call into consultation men with prac- 
tical “know-how,” who are at last coming into their own. 

The businessman and the banker passed into eclipse for a 
period of years. They were suffering from the sins of the 
Twenties and from the emotional aftermath to those sins 
of omission and commission. 

But there was a tendency in that period of moral deflation 
to put the emphasis on the hole of the doughnut and to 
overlook the doughnut. There was an attempt to over- 
dwell on the moral shortcomings of the few, on the intel- 
lectual mistakes of the few, and there was neglect of the 
larger and more fundamental job of looking at the overall 
picture, striking a balance sheet and recording the accom- 
plishments as well as the failures of business and of industry. 
Until recently the businessman and the financier had been 
unable to rehabilitate their prestige through propaganda. 

But now in wartime, when we need men with “know- 
how” who can turn out things and do it in a hurry, indus- 
trialists are getting a God-given opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves before the public through the propaganda of good 
works and accomplishment. And make no mistake of the 
fact that the public is aware of what is going on; and before 
the process is over, the public will have a new understanding 
of the sociological by-products of American business and in- 
dustry. They will know that American business and in- 
dustry are the means of making things, which means victory 





in time of war and higher standards of living in times of 
peace. 

Business and industry will be reinterpreted as the basis for 
social gains, if by social gains we mean improved material 
well being as measured by additional and better goods and 
services on the one hand and by more leisure for the working 
population on the other. And there will be a reunion be- 
tween our social aspirations and our economic procedures, 
and the businessman in facing the public will be less de- 
fensive and less apologetic, and in the great society which 
may follow this war, business can make a contribution to 
national welfare by contributing some of its techniques, some 
of its scientific approaches to modern life, to other fields 
of human endeavor. 

The great contribution that business has given to the mod- 
ern world has been the process of recording its transactions 
and measuring its cost and its accomplishments. 

It has done this through double-entry bookkeeping which, 
for every item, shows “where from” and “where to”, and 
relates every isolated transaction to the totality so that men 
and activities in an enterprise can be seen in their proper 
perspective. 

Now we are living in an increasingly complicated world, 
and you and I have a strong bias in favor of the democratic 
system. We think it is superior to regimentation of the 
European or Asiatic brand. 

But I say times are too serious for us merely to give lip 
service to an ideal. It seems to me that we ought to do 
more and that we.ought to provide the public with better 
intellectual tools for performing the career of intelligent self- 
government; and I say that if we apply the analogy of busi- 
ness to public life and develop techniques of social bookkeep- 
ing techniques of national bookkeeping which will record the 
total efforts of the American people to earn their livelihood in 
peace and to carry on their economic activities in time of war, 
and if we summarize the findings of national bookkeeping in 
simple form so that the man who runs may read, then we are 
implementing the voter. Then we are strengthening him. 
Then we are making him more capable of deciding as be- 
tween public men and public issues. Then we are giving him 
yardsticks for comparing the accomplishment of public men 
with their promises, and we are giving them yardsticks for 
measuring the cost of public activities. And if these yard- 
sticks are to be useful they must be scientific and unbiased. 
They must be used consistently against friendly administra- 
tions and unfriendly administrations. 

I have always advised officers of private corporations not 
to follow my recommendations of streamlining and simplify- 
ing corporate accounts unless they have nothing to hide. I 
say that this simplification, this streamlining of accounts is 
like pulling up the shades so that the public can look into 
your house and see what is going on; and I say that the type of 
device should only be used by people who have nothing to hide. 

I would like to recall to you some of the changes in cor- 
porate accounting which I have advocated in the last half- 
dozen years, and to relate them to some of the emotional 
problems of war financing today. 

In urging the streamlining and simplification of corporate 
accounts, I pointed out that archaic accounting was depriving 
American business of getting the sympathetic understanding 
from the public to which it was entitled. 

I said that archaic accounting was a survival of something 
which grew up in the Nineties when we were in a pro- 
motional area, and when the end-all and the be-all of the 
accounts was to whet the public appetite for stocks which 
were being created, so that in that type of accounting the 
emphasis was always on the net profit or the net income fig- 
ure; and sometimes the newspapers in their endeavor to con- 
dense and to save space would print out of the interim report 
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of a corporation only the net profit figure. ‘This procedure 
made it appear that the corporation was just a selfish enter- 
prise feathering the nests of its owners, and overlooked the 
tact that the corporation was a consolidation of tools result- 
ing from a collaboration of many thrifty persons banded to- 
gether to join their savings so that they could buy more and 
better tools, better power technology, better management, 
and enable their working men to become more productive, to 
turn out better goods at a lower cost, and to get a higher 
weekly wage for fewer hours per week. 

I suggested that that story could be told in accounting 
by the simplified short form which some companies have been 
using. 1 said that the corporation should make it clear that 
it puts itself in funds by submitting each year to a plebiscite 
among its customers, and that its customers vote “yea” or 
“nay” on its products and policies by either buying its 
products or withholding orders; and that if it succeeds in 
attracting orders, the corporation has itself receipts out of 
which the various costs of the business are met, and these 
costs are five in number. 

I will ask you to bear with me for a moment as we go 
over them, because it has a great bearing on these current 
tax debates. 

| said that the disposal of the receipts goes into five prin- 
cipal categories of cost. 

First, there is the tax cost, and that consists of federal, 
state and local taxes of every kind which the company is re- 
quired to pay. ‘The company is not really a taxpayer. It is 
a tax collector, because it gets the receipts from its customers 
and redistributes them to government. 

The next major element of cost is the cost of goods and 
services purchased from others, and has to do not only with 
sub-contracting in wartime, but with the whole process of 
assembly in time of peace. ‘The automobile manufacturers, 
as you know, are assemblers, and a great deal of what goes 
into the automobile consists of goods and services purchased 
from other independent manufacturers. 

The third major category of cost is the cost incidental to 
the wearing out of tools; wear and tear on tools, machinery, 
and other physical resources. In addition to wear and tear, 
the tendency of resources to get out of date, the obsolescence 
factor; and in the case of mining companies, the depletion 
factor, the exhaustion of natural resources. 

After those three categories of cost have been met, there 
is a residue, and that residue is available for the traditional 
split between capital and labor. In the case of the steel 
corporation which broke down its earnings in this manner, 
nearly 90% of the residue went to labor in wages and salaries 

-| think it was eighty-five over the seven-year period, and 
about fifteen percent went as the fifth category of cost, the 
cost of capital. 

In this residue are the fourth and fifth categories; the 
fourth being wages and salaries paid to employees, and the 
fifth being the capital cost, the cost of capital. 

Now, what does this breakdown mean? This type of 
breakdown puts in public and social terms the realities about 
the corporate process, and it gets away from some of the emo- 
tional epithets which have an anti-business bias in them. 

If all corporations had used this form we wouldn’t be fac- 
ing the current era of demagogy in which it is popular for 
business baiters to confuse the issue by speaking of the enor- 
mous corporate profits, being made this year; and when you 
pin these demagogues down, what they have in mind is 
profits before taxes, not profits after taxes. It would make 
just as much sense to speak of corporate profits before wages 
or corporate profits before depreciation. 

Thinking that the demagogue was particularly burden- 
some and destructive in wartime, since he confuses the issue 
and retards productivity and hence wittingly or unwittingly 


aids the enemy, I stuck my neck out a number of times this 
year in radio debates, unrehearsed radio debates with dis- 
tinguished senators, distinguished socialists, distinguished 
academic professors and others; and when they spoke as they 
did recurrently about these colossal current corporate profits, 
I said on two occasions, “It is too bad that this is Sunday 
afternoon and that it is after three o'clock, so that the public 
won't be able to rush down to the stock market and take ad- 
vantage of the inside information which you have.” 


But what I am getting at is that if the short form were’ 


used and if the tax item were set up properly as it should 
be as one of the costs of the enterprise, then we would be 
looking at the net after taxes rather than the net before, and 
a great deal of the emotional orgy against the modern cor- 
poration would be dissipated and a great deal of the emo- 
tional excitement against the item of profit would be dis- 
sipated if the profit item were correctly set up as it should be 
in truth as a cost, a cost of capital. 

Of course, where the capital is supplied by the equity, the 
return on capital is a residual item. It is the final claim after 
all prior claims have been met; and though the theorist and 
the business baiter and the Marxian are always tearing their 
hair over the excessive profits of industry, those of us who 
have gone to the figures of the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
examined the records of nearly 500,000 corporations through 
the years, know that the net overall record shows that busi- 
ness profits are inadequate rather than excessive. 

Now, in wartime it is the public sentiment that this is a 
time for giving, not getting. You approve that sentiment 
and I do. We are in sympathy with the thought that there 
should be no wartime millionaires. 

But that is rather an emotional clamor. In carrying out 
that objective we must be careful to know and to understand 
the price that we are paying. 

The treasurer of your local company, the Boeing Works, 
went to Washington a few weeks ago before a Congressional 
Committee and said that if a maximum excess profits tax 
were levied, that his company might be put out of business. 

It seems to me an absurdity to create a situation, if we 
are in the danger of creating one, in which the Government 
might chloroform one of its own facilities. The whole process 
of using the corporation as an intermediary for tax collection 
is made useless in wartime when the corporation, instead of 
serving many customers, serves only one customer, namely, 
Uncle Sam; and the corporation engaged a hundred percent 
in war work is in this double position of overcharging Uncle 
Sam on the selling price so as to have a taxable surplus with 
which to pay taxes. 

Now, you and I don’t object to that double bookkeeping 
if no physical harm results; but if through miscalculation or 
error or greed we should be in danger of killing off one 
facility which is useful to the Government in producing the 
weapons of war, that would be muddleheaded. 

If our aim is to prevent undue enrichment of individuals, 
if something slips through the corporate hopper, we can get 
the fellow through the individual tax hopper. 

If the problem is to find the line at which taxation becomes 
destructive, then I say better to err on the side of forbearance 
than on the side of greed. 

Now, that isn’t very popular doctrine. We are still in- 
fants and economic illiterates in many of these matters. A 
good many of the public officials think that we are in our 
economic childhood. They think that we are unaware of the 
fact that in peacetime the corporation isn’t the taxpayer but 
is only the tax collector, and that it gets the means of paying 
the taxes by adding something to the selling price of all its 
goods and services. 

Accordingly, it was never true that the low income groups 
got off Scot-free of taxation, even when only four million 
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persons filed federal income tax returns, as was the case until 
about 1937 or ’38. 

Even then every gainfully employed man, woman and 
child in the United States made a substantial contribution to 
the cost of Government. He paid his taxes in the price of 
everything that he bought from a corporation which was 
subject to the income tax and the corporate tax and the local 
real estate taxes and other imposts, so that the corporation 
was.an intermediary through which taxes were collected. 

This attempt of the demagogue to make it appear to the 
public that if you bleed the corporations you can spare the 
individuals is pure poppycock. ‘There is no antithesis be- 
tween the corporation tax and even the hated sales tax, be- 
cause the corporation tax is paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors and who uses the fruits of his labor to buy the 
products of corporations. 

The only problem that we face in financing this war is 
one of keeping the system intact so it can continue to oper- 
ate, and I say that it is foolhardy in wartime to destroy any 
of the facilities that are useful in this great battle against 
Hitler, Hirohito, and their stooges in Italy. 

If we are to make a maximum war effort, if we are to win 
the war in the shortest possible time with the least expense of 
human life, it is important that we should see through these 
misconceptions and deal frankly with the realities, and there 
is an obligation on the part of every businessman and every 
financier and every one of us to make his contribution to 
public understanding. 

It is no longer intellectually honest to compromise with 
the truth and only tell as much as you think might be pub- 
licly acceptable. If young men can risk their lives in the 
air and at sea and on land, then we older and doddering 
fellows—I never thought I was so old until I read General 
Marshall’s statement today in which he said that when you 
get beyond the middle twenties and so forth you are pretty 
decrepit—but I say that it is the obligation of us dodoes to 
risk our reputations, to risk our thin skins, and if necessary to 
zo in for competitive office, public office, so that we can make 
our full contribution to a better handling of our state affairs 
and our local affairs and our national affairs. 

There is an obligation on the part of all of us to be helpful 
to the Commander-in-Chief, not only with compliance, but 
with constructive ideas and with constructive criticism. 

The time has passed when men ought to consider what 
will be the effect of this on my personal advancement. The 
time is pretty serious, when each man has an obligation to 
strengthen the economy and to strengthen the nation in this 
fight against the enemy by clarifying issues, by dissipating 
intellectual fog, and by auditing the demagogue. 

The American public admires true liberalism. The Amer- 
ican public admires true progressivism. But it is my belief 


that the American public despises mountebanks, political 
blue-sky artists and fakers; and the way to destroy such men, 
whether they are in Congress or in academic halls or in 
public or private life, is to audit them. They can’t stand an 
audit. 

If you take their premises and show that they bear no 
relation to their conclusions, you have discredited them for 
what they are; and I say if only a half a dozen men of a 
new type go into Congress at this coming election, they can 
render a great service by disciplining the windbags and the 
demagogues and the loose-talkers. 

We are great partisans in this country of free speech. You 
and I wholly believe in it, and also in a free press. 

But I say with freedom goes a responsibility. The man 
who appears in public, on the radio, on the platform, in the 
press, must expect to be audited and must be willing to be 
audited ; and as we improve these techniques of public book- 
keeping—and they are doing some monumental work in this 
direction at Notre Dame University and at Fordham Uni- 
versity and at certain other places—as these tools for audit- 
ing become available we can reduce a good deal of the 
friction, a good deal of the political friction which comes 
from sheer misunderstanding, which comes from misconcep- 
tions and through fallacious reasoning. 

I say in wartime, when the strain on the economy is neces- 
sarily great, we can’t afford to be as negligent of these things 
as we are in time of peace. 

I think that the man who deliberately confuses issues, who 
deliberately sets class against class, is more helpful to the 
enemy, though maybe unwittingly, than paid agents who are 
in the business of peddling treason. 

If we face our responsibilities, if we recognize the realities, 
we become strengthened. The shadows and the problems 
that we fear become soluble. 

I believe that in war and in peace the United States 
reaches its full stature when the harmony of interests of all 
groups is promoted, all economic, social and geographical 
groups; and I believe that we are weakened in war and that 
we are weakened in peace by those who sow the seeds of 
class conflict, sectional conflict, and who seek to divide 
America. 

I believe that we should keep that thought of the harmony 
of interests in our minds as we go through this dark and 
trying period ; and that if we promote it through the war we 
will quicken the attainment of our objectives, and that if we 
hold fast to it in peace after the war we will enable our 
system to survive and we will rapidly, with American in- 
genuity, with American inventiveness and with American 
science and technology, set about at restoring the depleted 
capital, and then once more go upward and onward. 


Thank you. 


The Struggle is for Survival 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING AND PERSONNEL 


By LIEUTENANT GENERAL LESLEY J. McNAIR, U.S. ARMY, Commanding General, Army Ground Forces 


Armistice Day Address to Troops of the Army Ground Forces, Over Blue Network from Washington, D. C., 
November 11, 1942 


R. McKELWAY, I appreciate this opportunity 
M deeply, for it enables me to reach my far-flung 
command for the first time. With your permission 
then, I shall address myself directly to my comrades in the 
Army Ground Forces. I am trying to picture them—over a 
million strong—as I have seen and admired them so often 


at work in the field during the past two years. 


Armistice Day has been observed variously through the 
years since 1918. This year it is hardly appropriate to think 
of the day as the end of a great war, for after all it was 
only an armistice. In less than a month will come the first 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor, when the armistice ended for 
us. We are fighting again, a fiercer, more desperate struggle 
than the other one; our men are overseas once more, and 
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are dying. As a nation, we are just beginning to fight. 
Amid such events, I am thinking not so much of the 
Armistice Day that we have observed for so many years, 
but of another day close by—November 3, 1917—not 1918 
—25 years ago. On that day, three American soldiers died 
on the battlefields of France—our first battle deaths in 
that war. The drama enacted then carries special appeal 
today. 

At that time, the Ist American Division—very green— 
was serving at the battle front on what might be called an 
instructional tour. The division was parceled out among 
the French troops, generally by battalion, under the French 
high command. A particular battalion of infantry had gone 
into line for the first time during the night of November 2-3. 
At about three o'clock in the morning, the Germans de- 
livered a terrific artillery bombardment on a certain point 
of the line held by this battalion, smothering the trenches 
and pinning down the defenders. The fire was followed 
quickly by the German infantry in the assault, and in a 
short time the enemy was in the American trenches. The 
Germans withdrew at once, taking with them an American 
sergeant and ten privates as prisoners, which was the purpose 
of the raid. Three American soldiers were left dead in 
the trench. 

The funeral was at the nearby French town of Bathele- 
ment, war-wrecked and within sound of the guns. The 
French general, under whose command the Americans were 
serving, spoke as follows: 

“The death of this humble corporal and these privates 
appeals to us with unwonted grandeur. We will ask, there- 
fore, that the mortal remains of these young men be left 
with us forever. We will inscribe upon their tombs, ‘Here 
lie the first soldiers of the United States to fall on the fields 
of France for justice and liberty.’ The passerby will stop 
and uncover his head. ‘The travelers of France, of the 
Allied countries, of America, and the men of heart, who 
will come to visit our battlefields of Lorraine, will go out 
of their way to come here to bring to these graves the tribute 
of their respect and gratitude. Corporal Gresham, Private 
Enright, and Private Hay, in the name of France, I thank 
you. God receive your souls.” 

Thus we have the picture war-hardened enemies pouncing 
on green American troops, taking every possible advantage 
of our lack of training and battle experience. Pearl Harbor 
was another such case. 

It is fitting from a sentimental viewpoint that we memori- 
alize today those who already have lost their lives in this 
war, and that we hail our fighting Allies who have borne 
and are bearing the burden while we train and cross the 
seas. But it is more practical and realistic to take stock of 
the situation ahead of us, and ask ourselves what we are 
going to do about it. Just how are we American soldiers 
going to do our part in crushing our enemies and winning 
the war? 

It is in order first to look over our enemies—as they are, 
not as we wish they were. 

Both Germany and Japan are military nations. Compara- 
tively speaking, both always have been at war or preparing 
for it. ‘They are have-not nations and have no intention of 
remaining so. ‘Their soldiers of today were born and brought 
up in the military tradition. 

The German Army certainly—and the German people 
probably—never looked upon the Armistice of 1918 as other 
than just that. ‘There was no question that the war would 
be renewed, because they would renew it. The only ques- 
tions were of wavs and means, of how and when. The Ger- 
man soldier was born to the Goose-step—and do not think 
lightly of that goose-step, for it is symbolic of the highest 
and sternest in military training. 


The German training always has been of the finest, as 
Americans learned full well in the World War. So exten- 
sive and thorough was their military training prior to the 
present war that it was reported that during the winter 
1939-40, they created divisions ready for battle in six months, 
enabling them to expand their strength enormously during 
the period just before the fall of France. Their preparations 
for the opening campaign in Poland were carried out by 
several diplomatic coups, which involved extensive troop 
movements, together with elaborate maneuvers in the field at 
home. As a result, the Polish campaign proceeded with 
clocklike precision, and at the same time afforded them valu- 
able battle training at a nominal cost. The French cam- 
paign of 1940 was prepared equally thoroughly and was 
conducted so swiftly that enormous results were achieved 
with lightning rapidity. 

In Russia things have not gone so smoothly for the Ger- 
mans. ‘he Russians have profited by the fate of Poland and 
France. Then too, the great strength of the Red Army, 
their marvelous fighting spirit, and their sound strategy and 
tactics have matched the German might. The situation goes 
to show that, great as is the German Army, the German 
soldier is no superman; he has a ceiling, even though it is 
an elevated one. 

The German training has paid dividends other than vic- 
tory to German arms. Let us consider the World War 
figures. The total battle deaths of that war have been stated 
as roughly eight millions, of which 37 per cent were Ger- 
man, and 63 per cent Allied. In other words, the Allies 
lost about 75 per cent more than did the Germans. The 
difference in numbers is more than one and one-half million 
men; that is, Germany gained that number of men, as com- 
pared with the Allies, as a result of the war. Since the Ger- 
mans attacked almost continuously on one front or another 
until near the end of the war, and the attack is more costly 
than the defense, the difference in battle losses must be at- 
tributed to superior German training and leadership. Need 
we argue as to the need of training? 

Let us consider Japan. The modern Japanese Army was 
built on a foundation of German tutelage, although beyond 
doubt the Japanese national characteristics and ancient mili- 
tary background afforded the German teachers some very 
apt pupils. The Japanese have been considered by many— 
and military men among them—as merely imitators. They 
do imitate well—too well—those foreign offerings which 
they decide after deliberation are worth imitating. But in 
addition, they originate—diabolically from the military view- 
point. As the first year of our war passes, and the Japanese 
strategy unfolds, who is there to call it*amateurish? If 
imitations are discovered, they are of sound and proved prin- 
ciples. Their strategy is being shaped precisely to fit Japan’s 
interests, full of boldness, boundless in scope, and deadly 
in execution. 

Training of the Japanese soldier apparently is comparable 
in thoroughness with that of the German. Like the German, 
the Japanese troops are war-hardened—in their case by the 
Chinese War. Their physical stamina is of the. highest. 
Young Japanese-American soldiers now in our Army are 
displaying physical qualities which you Americans must take 
seriously. They run about as much as they walk, and for 
surprising distances. 

The Jap is a hard, relentless fighter—a killer. He fights 
with every available means, including treachery. Apparently 
he has no fear of death. His fighting tactics are sound and 
clever. He uses every weapon he has. His clothing, equip- 
ment, weapons, and tactics are selected for the task at hand, 
and resemble European standards only as those suit his 
needs. He attacks habitually, endeavoring always to encircle 
his adversary by stealth and speed, or else to filter through 
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openings along the front. His speed on foot in jungle ter- 
rain is remarkable. He travels light in everything except 
weapons and ammunition, although he has the essentials 
even in small details. He is adept in employing the fire of all 
kinds of weapons. If his enemy is prone to be road-bound, 
especially in difficult terrain, he mines or otherwise obstructs 
the roads, piles up the enemy’s transport, encircles him by 
moving off roads, and then destroys or captures him. It is 
clear that his skill is the result of training, for the same 
pattern is observed in all Jap operations. He is equally at 
home in the jungle, in open country, and in mountains. He 
is fully abreast of modern technical advances, although he 
displays a marked preference for simple and rugged equip- 
ment, provided that it answers requirements. 

These brief descriptions may appear to portray our enemies 
as admirable. A better word is formidable. We are con- 
cerned with bald tacts. If the facts are against us, let’s 
change the score—and we can do it. It certainly is both 
silly and dangerous to kid ourselves into believing that we 
face a pushover. It’s better—and healthier—to hit the dirt 
now, and get good. Your comrades overseas are learning 
about their enemies the hard way. You must avoid some 
of that grief. 

All in all, we must admit that the Germans and Japs 
both have done well by themselves thus far, thanks to 
thorough, painstaking preparations for years, careful plan- 
ning, and bold, unscrupulous leadership. The results ad- 
mittedly have paid no small dividends on the great gamble 
of these two nations. Our job is to break up the game. 

Now let’s look at our side of the picture. We are build- 
ing an Army of free men—free because our forefathers 
made us so. We are a have-nation. We most certainly are 
anything but militaristic. We probably are called mercenary, 
commercial, materialistic, or whatnot, partly because we are 
not uninterested in such aspects and partly because we are not 
military—decidedly not. It is true, of course, that we have 
military establishments, but they always have been compara- 
tively small, and the citizenry as a whole has been almost en- 
tirely unaffected by them. The contrast between us and our 
enemies, in point of military prowess and background, could 
hardly be greater. We now are beginning to test our kind 
of an army against those of our veteran enemies. How are 
we doing? 

As a generality, an army needs material and personnel. 
Material—arms, equipment, transportation, clothing—has 
given and is giving even our vast industrial system a few 
headaches, especially on account of aiding our Allies, but 
the matter is being licked. We still lack material here at 
home, but things are coming along, and troops are going 
overseas in an excellent state of material. Moreover, our 
material is modern and of the highest quality. The quantity 
is ample, in fact, more than ample. We certainly are over- 
transported, especially in view of the fact that we must find 
ships for all our trucks. In any event, the state of material 
is favorable; would that the picture in all respects were 
equally so. 

As to personnel, your commanders all agree that our 
Army has superb human material—both officers and enlisted 
men. You are unsurpassed as potential soldiers, but actually 
you have not yet reached the peerless class. I do not prophesy 
that you will be the best, but believe that you could become 
the best if you went to work with the fanatical zeal of our 
enemies. 

Such fine soldiers deserve and must have fine leadership. 
This vital need has been and still is a difficult problem. 
While our pre-war Army had many able and experienced 
officers—both professional and citizen—the number was far 
too small for our present Army of millions. However, the 





situation is being met as our present officers—especially the 
young ones—gain experience, and by the tremendous output 
of our officer candidate schools. These fine, young officers, 
in a sense, are the broad foundation on which our war army 
is being built. 

Leadership is the first essential of good training, as of 
battle itself. The leader must teach his troops thoroughly, 
correctly, and interestingly. It is his duty to see to it that 
they know the things they must know in order to fight 
effectively. He must do more—a vital something more. By 
his personality, enthusiasm, and solid knowledge, he must 
supply the spark which infuses his men with his spirit and 
carries them individually and collectively along with him. 

Many of you feel no doubt that you are something like 
veterans, for you have been training a long time. On the 
other hand, some of you are new in the service, even though 
you may be no longer recruits. On the whole, the Ground 
Forces are a green Army. Whether you are veteran or re- 
cruit, training is your object in life. You can not have too 
much of it. 

The size of our overseas forces, under present conditions 
at least, is a matter of shipping. It follows that every man 
who goes must pay his freight—either directly or indirectly 
—in combat value. By thorough training, each of you can 
be worth two untrained men, doubling our total strength 
overseas. You must train so that our transports will carry 
record cargoes of fighting power. 

Training thus far has been good, bad, and indifferent— 
largely according to the quality of leadership. On the whole, 
you have trained actively and faithfully. Progress has been 
praiseworthy. The Army of 1942 is greatly improved as 
compared with the 1941 model. The older troop units are 
looking like veterans, and the new units are coming along 
fast. They soon will be challenging the older ones. 

Discipline is definitely better today than a year ago, and 
this is a sign of the greatest importance. Your spirits are 
higher, your interest is keener, and your progress corre- 
spondingly greater. Perhaps the condition is due to in- 
creased pay, and certainly that boon was welcome. Pearl 
Harbor has spurred. Improved leadership has made itself 
felt. Whatever may be the causes, the results are alto- 
gether encouraging and helpful in view of the stern outlook 
thead. 

The maneuvers which have just been completed in various 
parts of the country also have reflected fine progress as com- 
pared with 1941. Maneuvers always are a severe test of 
physical condition and stamina. Those of you who partici- 
pated displayed a fine brand of soldiering. You put out all 
the way. You endured real hardships uncomplainingly. Your 
interest was intense and sustained. You learned a great 
deal—probably more than you realize. 

Devotion to duty and heroism during the maneuvers were 
in evidence constantly—yjust as truly as in battle, even though 
less conspicuous. Six officers and 115 enlisted men died 
from accidental causes attributable directly to the maneu- 
vers. Thirty-three of the deaths were by drowning, many 
of them due to exploits for which your comrades volunteered 
in order to further the success of their companies in the 
mock warfare. Such actions are if anything more heroic than 
in battle, for stimulus and realism necessarily are absent 
in some degree at maneuvers. 

I am thinking tonight of what is in the hearts of you 
soldiers, for the spirit is the controlling element in battle. 

In war men do the impossible. Great souls shine forth— 
sometimes as officers, sometimes as privates. Perhaps they 
are born so; perhaps they are made by self-training, by 
contemplating inwardly what lies ahead, by charting their 
course and storing up resolve. Great as is the influence of 
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eadership, it alone is not enough. Soldiers——-our kind of 
ildiers—must be right inside. 

When soldiers are right and leaders lead, the combination 
, unbeatable, irresistible. Such troops can not be stopped ; 
‘hey never tire; they never turn back, but go forward always. 

(ur soldiers must have the fighting spirit. If you call 
‘hat hating our enemies, then we must hate with every 
fiber of our being. We must lust for battle; our object in 
ife must be to kill; we must scheme and plan night and 
lay to kill. There need be no pangs of conscience, for our 
enemies have lighted the way to faster, surer, and crueler 
killing; they are past masters. We must hurry to catch 
ip with them if we are to survive. Since killing is the object 
if our efforts, the sooner we get in the killing mood, the 
etter and more skillful we shall be when the real test 
omes. The struggle is for survival—kill or be killed. 

Modern warfare employs many deadly weapons, but men 
survive in spite of them. The one positive method is 
hand-to-hand combat. War kills by fire so far as possible, 
but final victory against a determined enemy is by close 
ombat. For this reason, a fighting army is set to kill, 
ind seeks ever to come to grips with the enemy. 

! wonder whether you all are thinking in terms of killing 
by battling man to man. [ do not know, and perhaps you 
-ourself do not know your own feelings. A recent group 
f voluntary enlistments—totalling 30,000—reveals but five 
per cent for the infantry and armored force both. These 
‘wo arms are preeminently those of close combat. Does this 
figure mean that our soldiers prefer the more genteel forms 
of warfare? If so, the sooner we change such preferences, 
the better for our Country. There is no doubt that Amer- 
cans can and will fight when aroused they are brave in 
vattle. You are going to get killing mad eventually; why 
not now, while you have time to learn thoroughly the art 
if killing. Soldiers learn quickly and well in battle—no 
loubt about that—but the method is costly to both you and 
the Nation. 

Certain surveys have given the answer—true or false— 
that one-fourth of you want to fight, that one-fourth do 
1ot want to fight, and that one-half are on the fence. I'd 
preter to think that more than one-fourth want to fight; 
but, even if the figures are true, the picture is all right, be- 
ause those of you who do not hate now are going to do so 
later. It is the avowed purpose of the Army to make killers 
f all of you; if not at home, far from the enemy, then 
iverseas. 

Also, there are certain indications that one-half of you 
n combat divisions expect to fight. All of you must not 
nly expect to fight, but must be determined to fight and kill. 

Again, it is said that one-half of you expect the war to 
end within two years. But your reason must tell you that it 
will end only when you finish it. If you intend to do the 


job in two years, make yourself into fighting devils now, 
not later. 

If I seem to ask more of you tonight than you have given 
already, it is not that I do not appreciate what you have done 
and are doing. You have come a long way, and have earned 
the respect and gratitude of our people. But you still have a 
rough road to travel. It is too much to expect a peace- 
loving nation such as ours to turn in a flash and in full fury 
to an all-out war overseas. Time is necessary for our people 
and our soldiers to make this fiendish transformation. I am 
not impatient with either you or our people. Nevertheless 
we must hurry—you soldiers of the Nation above all must 
hurry, for yours is the greatest burden and the gravest re- 
sponsibility. You have the furthest to go. You must hit 
harder and harder. You must become tougher and tougher. 
You must hate more and more. Your devotion to duty must 
deepen. You must ration your pleasure time. You must 
think and act war. Casualty lists-—and even a defeat per- 
chance—must only fire your zeal the more. You must hurry 
and you must hate if you will do the job before you. 

I know full well that the American soldier is a thinking 
man, and he thinks straight in the long run. Equally I know 
that no words of mine can force you to prepare yourself in- 
side for this desperate war. Some things you must think 
out for yourself in your own way. Do it now as we ponder 
this day—what it means and what it calls for. We salute 
those who have gone before and shown the way. We take 
stock of the enemies who threaten us. We review frankly 
our strength and our weakness; both are formidable. | 
hope very much that the day will leave you more resolute and 
purposeful soldiers, ready and eager to go to work harder 
than ever in this deadly serious task of hitting Hitler and 
Hirohito on the training ground this winter. 

We have applauded and pulled for the Navy, our Air 
Forces, and our ground comrades overseas, first in the 
Pacific and now in Africa. You can see the pattern of the 
struggles which will decide the war. The United States 
is stretching out its arms to encircle the globe . . . not in 
conquest—in protection. Even with our powerful Allies, the 
task is vast and calls for our utmost all-out effort. Let no 
one of you be the superoptimist and conclude that Africa is 
the beginning of the end. It is only another great stride 
forward in our part of the war. Our great advance guard 
overseas must be followed by a great main body—or else. : 
I hope that it may include you all. 

Your country now is the greatest in the world. It has 
required a century and a half to build. It has given you 
much, and now it calls for your help—and perhaps you 
yourself—in return. Your comrades overseas need you now 
and will need you even more later. The fate of this Nation 
is in your hands; its people trust you, believe in you, pray 
for you. You must not and will not let them down. 


The Free World 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
By HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1942 


ONIGHT we of the United Nations have the right 

to look ahead, not only with hope and with passionate 

conviction, but with the assurance which high military 

achievement affords, to the ultimate victory which will pres- 
age a Free World. 

None of us are so optimistic as to delude ourselves into 


the belief that the end is in sight; or that we have not still 
before us grave obstacles; dark days; reverses and great sac- 
rifices yet to be undergone. But the tremendous initial effort, 
in the case of our own country, of transforming the inertia 
of a democracy of 130 millions of people at peace into the 
driving, irresistible energy of 130 millions of American citi- 
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zens aroused and united in war, has been successfully made. 

The first months of confusion and of cross-currents are 
past. The men and women of the United States are now 
enabled to see for themselves the development of the strategic 
moves in which their Commander-in-Chief and their military 
and naval leaders are engaged. They are able to appreciate 
the amazing nature of the feat realized in the occupation of 
North Africa; and to recognize the time and the extent of 
the preparation required for this gigantic task. 

They now realize that the prodding of our self-appointed 
pundits who were constantly demanding the creation of a 
second front was not required, and that the carefully thought- 
out plans for the second front now in being had long since 
been conceived, and were already in process of realization 
while the clamor of these critics went on. 

They can now fully evaluate the lack of vision and of 
knowledge of those who demanded the abandonment of our 
whole policy towards the French people, at the very moment 
that that policy was afforded the striking opportunity of 
proving its full worth—its full worth to the cause for which 
we fight, and its full worth in preserving the soul of France 
during the darkest days she has ever known: France, the 
birthplace of so many of those principles of human liberty 
for which we and the people of France once more battle 
today. 

They realize that we have in North Africa but one ob- 
jective—the defeat of the Axis forces—which will bring with 
it the liberation of the people of France. During these first 
days all arrangements which we may make with Frenchmen 
in North Africa are solely military in character, and are 
undertaken—properly—by the American and British military 
commanders. It is the hope of all of us that all Frenchmen 
who represent or who are part of the forces of resistance 
to Hitler will unite as one in the support of our military 
endeavor. 

And so the clouds are lifting—the clouds of doubt, and 
of disparagement and of lack of self-confidence. We can all 
see more clearly how inevitable has now become the final 
conquest of the armies of that criminal paranoiac whom the 
German people were so benighted as to acclaim as their lead- 
er; how crushing will at long last be the defeat which the 
Japanese hordes and their military leaders will suffer in 
just retribution for the treacherous barbarity which they have 
been inflicting upon the world during the past eleven years. 

How can we achieve that Free World, the attainment of 
which alone can compensate mankind for the stupendous sac- 
rifices which human beings everywhere are now being called 
upon to suffer? 

Our military victory will only be won, in Churchill’s im- 
mortal words, by blood and tears, and toil and sweat. 

It is just as clear that the Free World which we must 
achieve can only be attained, not through the expenditure 
of toil and sweat alone, but also through the exercise of 
all of the wisdom which men of today have gained from the 
experience of the past; and by the utilization not only of 
idealism but also of the practical knowledge of the working 
of human nature and of the laws of economics and of 
finance. 

What the United Nations’ blueprint imperatively requires 
is to be drafted in the light of experience and of common 
sense, and in a spirit of justice, of democracy and of toler- 
ance, by men who have their eyes on the stars, but their 
feet on the ground. 

In the fundamentals of international relationships there 
is nothing more fatally dangerous than the common American 
fallacy that the formulation of an aspiration is equivalent 
to the hard-won realization of an objective. Of this basic 


truth we have no more tragic proof than the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

It seems to me that the tirst essential is the continuous and 
rapid perfecting of a relationship between the United Na- 
tions so that this military relationship may be further 
strengthened by the removal of all semblance of disunity or 
of suspicious rivalry and by the clarification of the Free 
World goals for which we are fighting, and so that the 
form of international organization, determined to be best 
suited to achieve international security will have developed 
to such an extent that it can fully operate as soon as the 
present military partnership has achieved its purpose of com- 
plete victory. 

Another essential is the reaching of agreements between 
the United Nations before the armistice is signed upon those 
international adjustments, based upon the universal principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, and pursuant to the pledges con- 
tained in our mutual-aid agreements with many of our allies, 
which we believe to be desirable and necessary for the main- 
tenance of a peaceful and prosperous world of the future. 

We all envisage the tragic chaos and anarchy which will 
have engulfed Europe and a great part of the rest of the 
world by the time Hitler’s brief day is done, and when he 
and his accomplices confront their judges. The United Na- 
tions’ machinery for relief and rehabilitation must be pre- 
pared to operate without a moment’s delay to alleviate the 
suffering and misery of millions of homeless and starving 
human beings, if civilization is to be saved from years of 
social and moral collapse. 

“No one will go hungry or without the other means of 
livelihood in any territory occupied by the United Nations, 
if it is humanly within our powers to. make the necessary 
supplies available to them. Weapons will also be supplied 
to the peoples of these territories to hasten the defeat of the 
Axis.” This is the direction of the President to the Lend- 
Lease Administrator, to General Eisenhower, and to the 
Department of State, and it is being carried out by them 
to the full extent of their power and resources. The other 
United Nations, each to the full extent of its ability, will, I 
am sure, cooperate wholeheartedly in this great task. 

Through prearrangement certain measures such as the dis- 
armament of aggressor nations laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter must likewise be undertaken rapidly and with the 
utmost precision. 

Surely we should not again resort to the procedures 
adopted in 1919 for the settlement of the future of the world. 
We cannot afford to permit the basic issues by which the 
destiny of humanity will be determined, to be resolved with- 
out prior agreement, in hurried confusion, by a group of 
harassed statesmen, working against time, pressed from one 
side by the popular demand for immediate demobilization, 
and crowded on the other by the exigencies of domestic 
politics. 

If we are to attain our Free World—the world of the 
Four Freedoms—to the extent practicable the essential prin- 
ciples of international political and economic relations in that 
New World must be agreed upon in advance and with the 
full support of each one of the United Nations, so that agree- 
ments to be reached will implement those principles. 

If the people of the United States now believe as a result 
of the experience of the past twenty-five years that the se- 
curity of our Republic is vitally affected by the fate of the 
other peoples of the earth, they will recognize that the nature 
of the international political and economic relations which 
will obtain in the world, after victory has been achieved, is 
to us a matter of profound self-interest. 

As the months pass, two extreme schools of thought will 
become more and more vocal—the first, stemming from the 
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leaders of the group which preached extreme isolation, will 
once more proclaim that war in the rest of the world every 
twenty years or so is inevitable, that we can stay out if we 
so desire, and that any assumption by this country of any 
form of responsibility for what goes on in the world means 
our unnecessary involvement in war; the other, of which 
very often men of the highest idealism and sincerity are the 
spokesmen, will maintain that the United States must assume 
the burdens of the entire globe, must see to it that the 
standards in which we ourselves believe must immediately be 
adopted by all of the peoples of the earth, and must under- 
take to inculcate in all parts of the world our own policies 
of social and political reform whether the other peoples 
involved so desire or not. While under a different guise, this 
school of thought is in no way dissimilar in theory from 
the strange doctrine of incipient “bear the white man’s bur- 
den” imperialism which flared in this country in the first 
years of this century. 

The people of the United States today realize that the 
adoption of either one of these two philosophies would prove 
equally dangerous to the future well-being of our nation. 

Our Free World must be founded on the Four Freedoms— 
freedom of speech and of religion—and freedom from want 
and from fear. 

1 do not believe that the two first Freedoms—of speech 
and of religion—can ever be assured to mankind, so long as 
want and war are permitted to ravage the earth. Freedom 
of speech and of religion need only protection; they require 
only relief from obstruction. 

Ireedom from fear—the assurance of peace; and freedom 
from want—the assurance of individual personal security, 
require all of the implementation which the genius of man 
can devise through effective forms of international coopera- 
tion. 

Peace—freedom from fear—cannot be assured until the 
nations of the world, particularly the great powers, and that 
includes the United States, recognize that the threat of war 
anywhere throughout the globe threatens their own security— 
and until they are jointly willing to exercise the police 
powers necessary to prevent such threats from materializing 
into armed hostilities. 

And since policemen might be tyrants if they had no 
political superiors, freedom from fear also demands some 
form of organized international political cooperation, to make 
the rules of international living and to change them as the 
years go by, and some sort of international court to adjudicate 


disputes. With effective institutions of that character to insure 
equity and justice, and the continued will to make them 
work, the peoples of the world should at length be able to 
live out their lives in peace. 

Freedom from want requires these things: 

People who want to work must be able to find useful 
jobs, not sometimes, not in good years only, but continuously. 

These jobs must be at things which they do well, and 
which can be done well in the places where they work. 

They must be able to exchange the things which they pro- 


duce, on fair terms, for other things which other people, 


often in other places, can make better than they. 

Efficient and continuous production, and fair exchange, are 
both necessary to the abundance which we seek, and they 
depend upon each other. In the past we have succeeded better 
with production than exchange. Production is called into 
existence by the prospects for exchange, prospects which have 
constantly been thwarted by all kinds of inequalities, imper- 
fections, and restrictions. The problem of removing obstacles 
to fair exchange—the problem of distribution of goods and 
purchasing power—is far more difficult than the problem of 
production. 

It will take much wisdom, much cooperative effort, and 
much surrender of private, short-sighted, and sectional self- 
interest, to make these things all come true. But the goal 
is freedom from want—individual security and national 
prosperity—and is everlastingly worth striving for. 

As mankind progresses on the path towards the goal of 
freedom from want and from fear, freedom of religion and 
of speech will more and more become a living reality. 

Never before have peace and individual security been 
classed as freedom. Never before have they been placed along- 
side of religious liberty and free speech as human freedoms 
which should be inalienable. 

Upon these Four Freedoms must rest the structure of the 
future Free World. 

This time there must he no compromise between justice 
and injustice; no yielding to expediency; no swerving from 
the great human rights and liberties established by the At- 
lantic Charter itself. 

In the words of our President: 

“We shall win this war, and in Victory, we shall seek 
not vengeance, but the establishment of an international order 
in which the spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of men and 
of nations.” 

We won’t get a Free World any other way. 


The Instrument for Leadership 


THE COLLEGE HAS THREE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS 


By WALTER A. LUNDEN, President, Gustavus Adolphus College 
Inaugural Address, November 4, 1942 


HE rapid succession of events which have swept in 

upon us in the past few years has brought us face to 

face with a social world we thought would never 
arise again. Forces, issues and ideas are at work on such 
a vast scale that no human agency can integrate and interpret 
them with any degree of accuracy. They present apparitions 
that defy human understanding. Because of these, some 
men say that we are witnessing the birth pains of a new 
world order while others maintain that we are hearing the 
death rattle of a decadent society. No man this side of to- 
morrow can answer the question today. 


Because these changes are so rapid, so wide and so deep, 
men have grown fearful and apprehensive. They have be- 
come afraid of the very structure which they have been 
building during the past century and a half. A few are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the house has been built on rock 
or shifting sand. This same specter of apprehension stalks 
the halls of our college and campus. Of this we may be 
sure, the storm that is upon us will put our academic house 
to a test. 

As we view this vast theater of action, let us not fall 
victim to the same disease which has been so much apart of 
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our thinking in the past half century—myopia—shortsighted- 
ness. Let us not grasp at the straw in the wind of adversity. 
The wisdom of Gamaliel may stand us in good stead even in 
this hour. That which has survival value will remain while 
that which in the words of the late President Coffman, is 
“shamm and cheap” may go by the board. It may be that 
time is overtaking our educational household as it appears 
to be doing with the whole of society. It may be that the 
quantitative cheapness in higher education, so common dur- 
ing the flush twenties, may be swept before the wind as the 
dead leaves of autumn. Perhaps the mills of the gods are 
at work on the ivory tower and the shoddy structure we 
have chosen to call higher education. 

Every social institution as every organ in the human body 
has a specific function to perform. As long as an institution 
carries on its primary and basic purpose, it will survive. But 
if or when it assumes other functions or deviates from its 
main objective, it soon disappears or suffers reverses. As 
long as the monasteries of the middle ages remained true to 
their purpose, they were a strength to medieval society. 
When they lost sight of their high task they fell into decay. 
As long as “Dante and the wool-carders understood each 
other,” scholarship in Italy remained on a high level. Later 
when Italian scholars became lost in pedantry and neglected 
the common problems of the land, they “prepared their own 
suicide.” At this point the words of President Lowell re- 
veal much wisdom. “Human institutions have rarely been 
killed while they are alive. They commit suicide or die 
from lack of vigor, and then the adversary comes and buries 
them. So long as an institution conduces to human welfare, 
so long as a university gives to youth strong active methods 
of life, so long as its scholarship does not degenerate in 
pedantry, nothing can prevent it from going on to greater 
prosperity.” Thus for President Lowell. The basic and 
elemental function of any college is to teach to direct, to in- 
spire, and to promote the young men and women of our na- 
tion to become the leaders of tomorrow. It is true that 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy as well as Christian 
charity requires that we popularize higher education to the 
point where every man may enter college. This we grant 
as a broad basic principle of education. But this is not the 
elemental function of higher education. A nation cannot 
survive without strong intelligent leaders any more than the 
body can live without the head. A democracy requires in- 
telligent followers but it must have far sighted leaders. The 
cry of our nation and of every country today is for com- 
petent courageous leaders. Our present crisis has taught 
us another forgotten basic lesson. Generalship still counts. 
All honor to the common man in the ranks but there must be 
a leader. Unwise judgment in the high command brings 
ruin and disgrace upon the brave men in the line of battle. 
Contrariwise alert, and clear sighted generalship with ability 
to coordinate an army means victory to the nation. When a 
college fails to produce the leaders for a society, then the 
function of education will pass to some other agency. As 
long as the colleges of England supply Britain with her 
leaders, Britain is strong and the schools are secure. As long 
as the colleges of America can give God-fearing and clear 
visioned men to America, the colleges will survive. 

Soon after those men of the Massachusetts Colony reached 
the soil of New England in the 17th century and when they 
had built their homes, they then founded a college. They 
were aware of their needs. Let us here repeat those words 
which no college dare forget. 

“One of the next things we longed for and looked after 
was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity dread- 
ing to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in dust.” In the framework of 


that day these men were keenly aware of the need for in- 
telligent leadership. In this statement they expressed the 
basic principle of higher education. They sought leaders 
with vision, understanding, courage and a faith to see the 
people through the vicissitudes of the years. 

There is but one central process in the whole program of 
higher education. Search out and select the intelligent young 
men and women in the country, then open the doors of our 
colleges to them regardless of their station in life. Search 
for them as we did for gold. Having found them, then give 
them the opportunities for study. In spite of our claims to a 
democratic society, many brilliant men and women do not 
reach college. Thus much potential leadership is lost. We 
do not purposely close the doors of our schools to these 
capable men but the end result is the same. A monarchy 
may obtain its leaders from a self contained nobility but in 
a democracy leaders arise from any class. Therefore we 
must deepen the channels and widen the opportunities for 
the capable youth of our own land in order to provide the 
leaders for tomorrow. 

No man today who sees beyond his own doorstep can fail 
to understand that in the years that lie ahead America will 
take a greater part in the affairs of nations. In order to 
meet this expanded horizon there must be trained men in 
every important position in our social order. Experience 
and research have shown that the best leaders in our country 
come from our colleges. And a goodly share from our small 
colleges. America must understand that these colleges are 
the social instruments for the development of leadership. 
Investments in the college and the youth of the land brings 
dividends tomorrow. If you want to create disorder in our 
world community, bar the doors of our colleges to our bril- 
liant men in the land. 

If the youth are to be properly trained, they must have 
great teachers. Mediocre men in a college faculty cannot 
lead the youth of the future. President James B. Conant 
expressed the wisdom of this proposition when he stated a 
few years ago that the fate of any college is determined by 
the men who make up the faculty. Numbers and bigness 
in a college are valuable to a point but no amount of display 
can take the place of the great teacher. The capital stock 
of a college is composed of men inspired with ideas and not 
campanili and stadia. The University of Paris was great 
in the 12th century because there was a brilliant teacher 
in the classroom. Williams College is a great school because 
there was an inspired man in the classroom—Mark Hopkins. 
Cornell is a great institution because there was an Andrew 
D. White. Harvard is great because there has been a James, 
an Eliot and a Kitteridge. The University of Minnesota is 
great because there was a Folwell, a Noithrup, a Mary 
Sanford and a Coffman. Any system of business, statecraft 
or education that fails to place a high value on the individual 
man or teacher will fall short of its mark. A college, no 
matter how large or how small, that places other factors 
ahead of intelligent teachers fails in its mission to the stu- 
dents and to society. Scholarship combined with intelligence 
and a love of teaching is the very essence of education. As 
long as boards of directors and leaders in our communities 
hold to this principle and carry it out in actuality, the col- 
leges in America will produce great leaders. 

Not only must a college have strong men in the classroom 
as teachers but there must be students who appreciate their 
opportunities. There has been a tendency in the past years 
to turn our colleges into country clubs or winter vacation 
spots. Because some of our scientists have produced seedless 
grapefruit and spineless cactus, some college people have 
been clamoring for a painless college education—or an educa- 
tion untouched with human intelligence. The library, the 
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textbook and the daily lessons are the last thing to be done 
after all other extra-curricular activities have closed for the 
night. If a student is allergic to one subject, some of our 
progressive educators offer less harmful subjects to the frail 
minds. It may have no coincidence that the hard times of 
the thirties followed the soft educational policies of the 
twenties. While these men have been engaged in building 
this educational pagoda, they have developed an educational 
philosophy devoid of loyalty, devotion, integrity and sac- 
rifice. ‘They have sold the youth of America down the river 
of easy sailing and soft music. Now that our youth are 
facing a world filled with struggle, they find themselves ill 
prepared to meet the stark realities beyond the campus. It 
has given the student a feeling of futility. It is high time 
that the college students of America take their place with the 
collegians throughout the world. When the colleges of 
China were blasted by the Japanese, the students and teachers 
moved into the interior and carried on. When the soldier- 
students of Europe find themselves in the prison camps of 
the war, they organize their own colleges. They are not to 
he denied the truth for which they search. They are willing 
to make sacrifices to continue their education. ‘They are 
willing to pay their tuition in toil. The world today calls 
for men of courage, vision, men of untiring devotion to the 
cause of God and humanity. 

But where and how shall we discover these men? When 
we examine the globe of the earth carefully, we soon discover 
that if we go far enough east we reach the west and vice 
versa. In somewhat the same manner if we search far 
enough into yesterday we arrive at tomorrow. ‘There was 
once a man other men called a Nazarene. He was a great 
teacher. Men said that he spoke as never man spoke before. 
From a modern standpoint his educational program may 
have been devoid of present day techniques. Yet this man 
possessed something. You may call it several things. From 
a purely human standpoint his understanding surpassed the 
wisest men of his day. In spite of the lack of equipment and 
endowments, he was an effective teacher. 

At thirty years of age this teacher selected twelve men 


to attend his college. He selected fishermen, a tax-collector, 
a physician, a tentmaker and others. They followed him as 
he taught in the market place where he demonstrated a 
principle. He taught them in the grain fields, at the lake- 
shore, near the hill top, at night under the stars and finally 
on a certain hill outside the city gates, the place where he 
died. ‘This teacher explained to his pupils the nature of the 
world in which they lived. In place of ease, comfort and 
luxury he spoke to the pupils about service, devotion to a 
cause and possible sacrifice. They learned their lessons, for 
one of them died in a Roman jail, another spent years in 
exile while still another died as did his teacher. There was 
only one of the twelve who failed that teacher. He hanged 
himself because of shame. 

However inadequate these Nazarene educational methods 
may have been, there was a quality in his instruction which 
enabled his students to face the world as they found it. No 
other twelve men have had such a great influence upon 
human relationships and society. They wrote few books 
but they were great books. Their books have stood the test 
of time. Men read them everywhere. They were gradu- 
ates of a great school tutored by a great teacher. 

In all our search for methods, technique and procedures 
in education, the answer to our quest is in the small band of 
men, their teacher and their search for truth. There was no 
sham and no superficiality. There was nought but a relent- 
less search for the essence of life. That college had three 
important elements, a great teacher, devoted students and the 
desire to serve in a great cause. 

Could not the colleges of America gain great objectives if 
they would lay aside the external and set out earnestly in 
search of truth, justice and devotion to an ideal? Could not 
the faculty transform the students if they taught that the 
greatest man is he who serves most? Could not the students 
reach new goals if they valued the individual man more than 
buildings and equipment? What would hinder us if we 
actually believed that the spirit of man is more important 
than the house in which he lives? Then every college in 
America would become a socia] instrument for leadership. 


The American Way 


PESSIMISM FOR POST WAR ERA ASSAILED 


By HENRY J. KAISER, Industrialist 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1942 


THINK I will be different from the rest of the 

speakers. I think I want all the credit. You have 

heard so much about what can be done, and I could tell 
you many things that have been done, and by whom they 
have been done, but as you are willing to give me all the 
credit, that is all I ask. I am prepared to let them do it, 
and there is so little that I ask... . 

The mind and heart of America are now with our troops 
in the war zone. The long-awaited action has brought an 
immeasurable sense of release from the stifling anxiety of 
waiting. And now that we are on the march, we can breathe 
more easily. But there are factors no less important than 
the destruction of Rommel’s army and the domination of 
the South Seas. America’s most difficult task at this hour 
may be fully to understand what this war really means, and 
to comprehend the import of its consequences. For we could 
win the war with arms and lose it by economic, political and 
social blindness. 


We must recognize now that post-war reconstruction and 
development are an integral part of our present effort and 
that the plan of the post-war world is as vital as the grand 
strategy of today. 


A Vira. Five YEARS 


This war is only a phase of a world-wide social upheaval 
which has been under way since the turn of the century, 
probably longer. What happens in America in the five years 
after the war will determine first whether we can escape the 
very evils against which we are fighting, and second, our 
ability to assume world leadership in the advancement of 
human freedom. 

Post-war planning is no new term. There are today hun- 
dreds of American organizations and individuals attempting 
to sketch the design of the post-war world. The British 
reconstruction agencies are just as numerous. Staid old 
England has definitely come to grips with the problems of 
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the new world. This war comes at the close of the most 
astonishing decade in our history. If we could only filter the 
prejudices out of our experience, the decade would be the 
prelude to the finest chapter in our history. 

The experiments have been costly, the mistakes many, but 
the instructions have been priceless. To all this we add the 
negative lessons of war, for war has been one, if not the 
greatest, teacher in human experience, a negation of all that 
we recognize as good and, at the same time, the essential 
process whereby evil is destroyed. 


PessiMisM ‘LowaARD PEACE 


There is a dangerous pessimism abroad about the coming 
of the peace. A vivid illustration is the tragic fact that the 
countless men and women in America, England and in the 
British Dominions, are for the first time in their lives enjoy- 
ing the opportunity to work and to save. To put it broadly, 
war alone has thus far accomplished full employment. 

There is actually a vast number of workers today who 
dread the thought that it will come to an end. And unless 
we can devise conditions of peace that will give men the 
opportunity to work, to create and to enjoy the fruits of 
their efforts, there will be no peace. 

I suggest that we add another freedom to the four enu- 
merated by our President. Namely, a fifth freedom; the 
freedom to produce. I know there is a suggestion of ma- 
terialism about this proposal and some will proclaim that 
there is no hope for the future on such a foundation, and 
with this view I take issue. 

The whole concept of human welfare, which includes 
security, opportunity, the standard of living, appreciation of 
and participation in the arts and every creative release of the 
human mind and spirit, are today dependent on the produc- 
tion and the conservation of wealth. Without abundant and 
profitable production our institutions of learning could not 
be sustained, her life-giving research be pursued. Without 
the means to train and develop scientists, engineers, physi- 
cians, technicians, organizers and managers, our civilization 
would collapse. 


PRODUCTION, CONSERVATION REQUIRED 


Let us admit that the expanding needs of men have made 
possible our economic progress. No individual and no people 
can consume all they produce and expect to progress. Pro- 
duction and conservation are the essentials underneath all of 
our hopes for the good life, and in these two forces are the 
spiritual attributes which we call “the American way.” 

There are those who proclaim that this war will be fol- 
lowed by the greatest depression in history. If such a dis- 
aster occurs it will be because the American people have lost 
their courage and their faith and their confidence. Our 
record throughout more than 150 years gives the lie to all 
such fears. 


New Recorps Every Hour 


Consider some of the negative lessons of the war. To 
begin with, we are learning for the first time our capacity 
to produce. Three years ago the experts told us that Amer- 
ica could not spend a half a billion dollars a month and 
today we are expending in excess of a billion dollars a week. 
To be sure, expenditures are only an index, but American 
industry and agriculture are establishing new records every 
day and every hour. The resources of raw materials are 
proving far more abundant than the most generous estimates ; 
indeed many new sources are daily in the process of discovery. 


We have become the supplier of all the materials of war, 
of a considerable part of the food, the clothing, and even 
some of the shelter for the nations which fight the aggressors, 
and those subdued by the aggressors. This gigantic task has 
been accomplished largely on borrowed money. The drains 
on the Treasury have demonstrated its extraordinary vitality 
and yet the United States Treasury is not inexhaustible. 

We cannot build an enduring peace, nor engage in a prom- 
ising reconstruction, nor hope for full employment in peace 
time by the continuation of war methods of financing. The 
only way to service our vast debt and measure up to the post- 
war challenge is to produce wealth on a scale never before 
envisioned ; to produce it at new lows in costs, and to accom- 
plish an abundance and a variety which will call out our total 
energies and our finest creative powers. 


PuRCHASED Prosperity Is FALSE 


To do this, production must be profitable. The theory 
that you can generate wealth, peace, or prosperity by the 
lavish expenditure of money, is utterly false. And when 
production is genuinely profitable, there is something to tax ; 
there is something to save, and there is something to the 
stimulation to investment which is one of the basic essentials 


_in a dynamic society. 


Another negative lesson of the war is the impetus given to 
invention. Never before has there been such progress in 
speed, capacity and the materials of the machine. New metals, 
new combinations of metal, new processes, new applications 
of natural laws forecast airplanes that will fly 500 miles an 
hour, a ship that will out-maneuver both the torpedo and the 
bomb, and land-borne transportation that will carry the 
goods of the world over super-highways on high-speed trains 
and on the Berkeley Hills of California there is now nearing 
completion a laboratory which will house the greatest atom 
smasher yet constructed. And out of that laboratory may 
come the knowledge which will enable us to capture as much 
— from half a brick as we now extract from a ton of 
coal. 


FANCIFUL Uropia DiscouNTED 


There are those who proclaim a fanciful post-war utopia 
in which the state will give every man a house, a car, a re- 
frigerator and a radio. The authors think in terms of dis- 
tribution of bounty, rather than of man’s innate need to pro- 
duce for himself and to be the source of his own security. 
But men of power, ability and courage do not want a hand- 
out. They ask only the opportunity to work, to create, to 
save, to spend, to be independent of restraints, and to have 
their greatest energies released for the great business of living. 

If you could be with me as I am and see the 200,000 
people that I occasionally see, you’d know the very truth of 
that statement. 

The last negative lesson of this war, which I must mention, 
is that war is a destroyer. Domestic markets will be ex- 
hausted. Our surpluses will disappear. Our machine-conscious 
people will be starved for automobiles and other mechanical 
devices. But this is not all; the war devastated areas of the 
Old World must be restored, for America has learned that 
she cannot enjoy a high standard of living while millions of 
people throughout the world live on the margins of starva- 
tion. If she had any illusions of prosperity at the expense of 
other nations, a $200,000,000,000 debt will be evidence that 
any such prosperity is now in liquidation. 

If this lesson dispels some of our prejudices as they were 
set forth in the iniquitous tariff legislation, perhaps the war 
will be worth it. 
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Twenty YEARS WorkK AHEAD 


Our vast capacity to produce must find outlets in world 
markets. By sound finance, sound business methods, sound 
politics, we can take part in a reconstruction of any war torn 
area. And in such efforts there will be sufficient demand to 
keep every wheel in America turning for twenty years. 

Such a pronouncement will straightway raise the pessimistic 
response: “What will the devastated nations use for money ?” 
The answer is simple. On the morrow of the war, the mil- 
lions who have been dispossessed and starved into submission 
by tyranny, will look for an opportunity to go back to work. 
Little by littie their efforts will be productive and many of 
them will begin to save. And as they produce and save, new 
capital will be formed. 

I have no part in the theories that envision a world made 
of super states, co-ordinated by a super state, where a man 
will be told what to do, and how, and where, and when, 
and how much. | have no faith in any such schemes. The 
production that is necessary to sustain mankind comes about 
when men operate under a minimum of restraint; when they 
are given the opportunity to risk and to venture; to lose as 
well as to gain; to strive, yes, to compete; and most of all, 
to escape the compulsions of excessive government. 

This is no idle plea for a return to laissez faire. We have 
already learned to temper the brutality of competition by 
the spirit of fair play. From long personal experience | 
know that even the most competitive of men has the ca- 
pacity and the will to co-operate. 


Lapor’s STAKE IN ENTERPRISE 


Closest to my own hope for the future are the prospects of 
labor, but I know that the real interest of labor lies with 
an independent economy, rather than with the socialism which 
has again and again destroyed labor’s opportunity. Organized 
labor has a greater stake in the private enterprise system 
than either management or capital, for that system is the 
unions’ chief hope of survival. 

Post-war planning is no job for utopians and dreamers. It’s 
a job for men who come to grips with the realities of pro- 
duction, who know how difficult it is to organize the produc- 
tive process on a solvent basis, for men who work with their 
hands as well as their heads. I have no desire to discredit 
the theorists. They have played an important part in our 


advancement, but war production as we now see it could 
not have been organized and carried on by theorists. 

We should now be actively engaged in real, vital, workable 
plans for post-war employment, plans which must be divorced 
from the fantastic and the useless speculations, which are 
geared to known patterns of human behavior, plans which 
can be realized. 

We know what we can do. There is nothing which rea- 
sonable men undertake which cannot be accomplished. There 
are no barriers or obstacles which can stop the productive 
forces of America, once they are organized and released for 
reconstruction and advancement. 


METALLURGY AN EXAMPLE 


But lest I seem to be generalizing, let me give one of a 
hundred specific illustrations of our prospects. The progress 
of metallurgy in this war forecasts a practical automobile 
that will weigh less than half of the present models and will 
travel 100 miles on a gallon of gasoline. I don’t think you 
believe that. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike and the parkway system of 
Greater New York foreshadow a super-highway system which 
could be self-supporting and self-liquidating. Not only its 
construction but the business it would generate would far 
exceed the impetus given American industry by the auto- 
mobile. 

We must plan now. Delay will be immensely costly. The 
extent to which we succeed in programming full employment 
on a solvent and profitable basis will mark the degree to 
which our people can enjoy independence and freedom from 
bureaucracy. It will measure both the economic and the 
political liberty which we can possess, and will fix the sources 
of the welfare we so much desire. 

Social welfare is a noble concept, but it cannot be achieved 
by either borrowing or spending, unless those two factors 
are immediately related to the vast and profitable production, 
courageously pursued in a true spirit of self-reliance and 
under a reasonable freedom from restraint. 

I cast my lot with those who believe in the American 
way of life, who are unwilling to see it compromised, who 
know its potentials for good, and who believe that we can 
now enter upon the greatest period of constructive building 
the world has even known. 


Wealth and the “Capitalistic System” 


INFLATION A THREAT TO THE THRIFTY 
By JAMES W. GERARD, Diplomat and Lawyer 
Broadcast over WINS, October 4, 1942 


ET us take up today wealth and the “capitalistic system,” 
which the unthinking say must be done away with. 
What is wealth? We know that it is something 
we all desire, but what is it? 

Wealth is power in exchange. If you possess an article, 
can you obtain for it some other article owned by another or 
can you exchange it for the labor of another? Of course, 
the ability to labor is always in a sense wealth. It will ob- 
tain for you some article which you desire to possess or the 
labor of another. You may exchange your labor as a shoe- 
maker for the labor of a fisherman, but, leaving this aside, 


wealth, in the sense of a material object, is power in ex- 
change. 

If the article or quality which you possess does not meet 
that definition, it is not wealth. Maybe you have a picture 
or a piece of shining metal or a bright stone which you have 
found. If you can exchange it for something possessed by 
another, if someone is willing to work in your garden, even 
a few minutes, in exchange for that article, then that article 
is wealth. 

And in talking about all this, I am presuming that we live 
in a place where the right of private property exists. That 
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is one of the most primitive rights or instincts—something 
inborn in all of us. 

Wealth is capital. 

Wealth, of course, may be acquired in improper ways,— 
the hold-up man who robs your cash drawer or the corpora- 
tion director who steals the money of the corporation, each 
acquires wealth, but acquires it by violating the laws of God 
and of man. 

Wealth results primarily and properly from hard work 
and self denial, and as that sound philosopher and practical 
University President, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, had 
written, there is no such thing as the “capitalistic system”— 
that is an empty and overworked phrase. 

I remember a good example of the origin of wealth given, 
1 think, by General Walker, author of a book of political 
economy. A tribe of primitive savages live by fishing on the 
shores of the sea. Each one standing on the rocks with hook 
and line, or spear, or net, obtains about enough to keep him- 
self and his family alive; but one of them wiser than the 
rest, notices that about half a mile off shore there is a reef 
about which the fish seem jumping in great numbers. So this 
wise savage, on days which he has caught more fish than he 
needs, dries his surplus in the sun until he has enough dried 
fish to keep him and his family for several weeks. Then he 
goes into the forest and makes a rough canoe and in that 
canoe paddles out to the reef, and catches a greater quantity 
of fish than any of his friends, who work from the shore. 

His self denial and enterprise have rewarded him. He is 
now a Capitalist, he can rent out his canoe for a certain part 
of the catch and in the time he thus wins, he can build a 
better hut in the forest or otherwise profitably employ his 
time or he can sit down and enjoy his rest and be denounced 
as a wicked capitalist by the politicians among the savages 
who are to lazy to work and rake and scrape, save and dry 
their fish and build a similar canoe. 

At any event he has added to the total amount of fish 
caught by his community and is thus a public benefactor. Of 
couse, in time, others build canoes and then our budding 
capitalist may have to go to work again, but always it is 
hard work, self denial, saving and forethought which are 
the true basis of wealth. 

If our canoe builder decides to live on the proceeds of the 
rent of his canoe he has become a sedentary capitalist, his 
property is sedentary capital and of that I shall speak in a 
few minutes. 

Of course, as life in our fishing community becomes more 
complicated some savages will save some of their dried fish 
and pay it for instance to someone of their number who on 
soft moonlight nights will entertain by singing or divert 
them by dancing in front of the evening fire. The Deanna 
Durbin of the fishing village does not have to fish or paddle 
or even cut bait. The gift of a beautiful voice, the equiva- 
lent of wealth, brings her enough dried fish to provide hand- 
somely for her needs and even gives her a surplus with which 
to buy shining stones which some explorer-minded fisherman, 
working in the time given him by his surplus of dried fish, 
may have found in the forest. 

Dr. Butler is right—there is no capitalistic system as 
such—but any community which recognizes the right of pri- 
vate property by so doing has established what some call the 
“capitalistic system.” 

Sedentary capital, while it must exist if we recognize the 
right of private property, the right of a man to keep the re- 
sults of his work and his self denial, is not of as much benefit 
to a country as capital which is alive, and enterprising always 
seeking, even at the risk of loss, new outlets for its use, new 
inventions, processes, mines, oil fields, better homes, improved 
methods of cultivating the land. 


Once when I was talking to Alfonso, the late King of 
Spain, he said to me, “I want American capital to come to 
Spain,” I said, “But, Sir, you have plenty of capital in 
Spain,” he answered, “Yes, but it won’t work; the rich here 
put their money in Government bonds and sit in front of a 
cafe, drinking wines and nibbling olives, they are unwilling 
to risk their money in new enterprises which might benefit 
the country.” 

And so those having a surplus must not be discouraged 
when they seek to risk their capital in far lands and new 
ventures. If taxes take from them most of their gains with- 
out compensating them for their losses, they will become like 
Alfonso’s Spaniards. The English recognized this and what 
you gain as an addition to your capital is not added to your 
— and taxed as income, as provided by our income tax 
aw. 

In this period of high wages there is opportunity for the 
industrious to practice self denial and lay the foundation of 
a fortune. 

Soon I am going to tell of the leaders of American busi- 
ness who started with nothing, such as the case of a poor 
Irish boy who landed in this country with fifty cents in his 
pocket and spent his first night in America sleeping on the 
tail of a cart in Brooklyn and yet by industry and study he 
had founded a great industry before he was forty-five. 

Of course, if the lazy politicians and crack pots and theo- 
rists in our fishing village are in the majority and have 
become envious of the success of the hard workers they can 
get out their stone axes and decide to abolish the right of 
private property, in which case the whole community will 
gradually decay because there is no longer the great incentive 
to invention and hard work and self denial—that of acquir- 
ing wealth. The community may survive but it will be a 
drab, regimented life, with constant disputes as to whether 
each one is doing his share of work and ruled by the poli- 
ticians of the majority who will vote themselves and their 
friends as salaries the lion’s share of any surplus of dried fish. 

If you have any property, a house, or a savings bank ac- 
count, or a farm, I am sure that some refugee from Europe, 
some theorist here who hates to work will be glad to put an . 
end to the so-called capitalistic system and share your farm 
or your money or other property with you. 

As one grows older there comes the realization that envy 
is one of the most powerful of passions and there is a ten- 
dency in each one of us to envy those richer and to see with 
joy their property taken from them. Many of the unthink- 
ing chortled with joy when a Congressman in Congress cried 
out, soak the rich—soak the rich—well, the rich have been 
soaked but finally all hands have felt the heavy soaking hands 
of the tax gatherer. 

Out in the lands of the Dakotas four great colossal heads 
are being cut from the living rock-—-Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Three of them were rich. 
Washington was the rich man in the American Colonies 
which he freed, Theodore Roosevelt’s riches enabled him to 
devote his life to public service, and if you ever make a pil- 
grimage to Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, the 
great Democrat, you will see how beautifully, how sump- 
tuously, even he lived. 

The poorest among the four was Abraham Lincoln, al- 
though he made a good income as a lawyer. You will admit, 
I am sure, that he was a man of strong, solid, common 
sense. He had this to say about the right of private prop- 
erty: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; 
it is a positive good in the world. That some should be 
rich, shows that others may become rich, and hence is 
just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
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‘Let not him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall 
be safe from violence when built.” 


The great problem begins to take shape—are the savings 
of the prudent to be destroyed? Shall the so-called capita- 
listic system which means the right of private property re- 
main? 

At the moment the threat of inflation is a threat to the 
savings of the thrifty, to those who have taken out insurance 
or social security, to those who buy war bonds. 

A ceiling or maximum price must be placed on all com- 
modities and on farm or food products and on wages as well. 

Five million of our men are scattered over the face of the 
globe, from the ice clad shores of Greenland to the green hell 
of tropical jungles, guarding us as they fight on shark in- 
fested southern seas or convoying supplies for Russia, they 
dare submarines in the waters of the far north. They risk 
their lives on deserts and the seven seas to protect us from 
the worst gang of assassins and plunderers who ever set out 
to ensalve the world. 

Before they left they thought that they had secured the 
future of their wives, of their little children by taking out 
insurance, by making desposits in savings banks, by buying 
government bonds. And what is happening behind their 
backs here at home? 

Ceilings or maximum prices have been placed on most ar- 
ticles. If you have tin or zinc or copper or a hundred other 
articles you cannot sell at a price greater than that fixed 
by law. 


There must be definite fixed ceilings placed on both 
farm products or food and on wages. The ceilings must go 
on both:—if you put a ceiling on wages and not on food 
products then as the cost of his food rises the workman will 
have a just cause of complaint and if you put a ceiling on 
food and not on wages then increasing wages will finally in- 
crease the price of everything the farmer buys, shoes, clothes, 
farm machinery, etc., and the farmer will have a just cause 
for complaint. The ceiling must go on both. 

Our legislators are elected, some from wholly farming dis- 
tricts, some from industrial districts by the votes of working 
men. These interests clash and the chances are that com- 
promises will be made, producing a rise in prices, and infla- 
tion which will mean that soldiers returning broken in health 
from the war will find, whether he be farmer or industrial 
worker, that the money he left in the savings banks, the in- 
terest on his war bonds, the endowment insurance which he 
slaved to pile up will not buy as much food, as many shoes 
for his children, as much clothes for him and his wife as it 
would have bought before he left for the front of war. 

And this applies to your social security as well. Part of 
your savings, of your insurance, if inflation goes on, will 
have turned to monkey money. 

I am with the President. Only a third party such as 
he is can decide between the claims of the farmer and the 
city worker and each, whether he knows it or not, will be 
injured by inflated prices. 

The vast majority of our people are with our President 
in his fight against inflation. Just as he sensed the danger 
of Nazism to the world he has sensed the awful danger of 
inflation to our country. I am sure that he will not fail us. 


The Export-Import Bank and the War 


MAINTAINING THE ESSENTIALS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


By WARREN LEE PIERSON, President, Export-Import Bank of Washington 


Delivered before the Twenty-ninth Convention of the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
October 7, 1942 


first meeting of the National Foreign Trade Council 

—¢cight extraordinary years in which, I neea hardly 
remind you, the foreign traders of the United States have 
passed through the experiences of a lifetime, from the bottom 
of a great depression to a brief period of activity and now 
into the dislocations of a universal war. 

These same eight years encompass the history of the 
Export-Import Bank. With that history, many of you are 
already familiar and I shall not trace it here. In that time, 
however, we have necessarily established for ourselves cer- 
tain criteria, certain principles to guide our daily actions, and 
it is of one of these that I wish to speak today and of the part 
which it has enabled the Export-Import Bank to play in the 
present conflict. 

That principle is simply this—we help ourselves by making 
others strong. “To the mercantilist of an earlier day, that 
would be heresy. “To present day mercantilists, it is still 
heresy. The essence of our foreign trade, we are told, lies 
in the exchange of our finished goods for the raw materials 
of the economically backward nations of the earth. If our 
custemers become strong—if they develop their economies 
and make their own finished products—why should they con- 
tinue to buy from us? 


vit years ago I had the pleasure of attending my 


The most convincing answer to this question lies in the 
familiar tables of foreign trade statistics. You members of 
the foreign trade fraternity know that the best customers 
of the United States have not been found in the-least indus- 
trialized centers of the world—in China, in Africa or even 
in the partially developed nations of Central and South 
America. On the contrary, we have found them—in normal 
times—in those countries which have most fully realized 


their economic potentialities—in England, Germany, France . 


and Japan. 

The answer to this apparent paradox lies in two simple 
factors—purchasing power and the differing geniuses of 
different peoples. Because they are developed economically, 
the latter countries have the money to buy from us. Be- 
cause they differ from us in a thousand subtle ways, the 
products of their machines are not the same as ours and must 
ever possess that variety which is not only the spice of life 
but the great impetus of trade. 

In this sense—that variety is the source of trade—the mer- 
cantilist is right. He sees variety, however, only in black 
and white, the night and day of finished goods and raw 
materials. By so doing, he dooms the flow of his foreign 
trade to the feeble motive power of a coolie’s purse. I say 
only that variety is infinite and that the highest and most 
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profitable form of foreign trade lies in the exchange of an 
infinite variety of products between economic equals. 

With this principle in mind—that we help ourselves by 
making others strong—the Export-Import Bank has steadily 
endeavored to help diversify the economies and, where eco- 
nomically feasible, to cooperate in developing the industries 
of other nations, chiefly China and the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This does not permit me to trace this process in detail. 
In some instances, our loans have gone directly to industrial 
projects—to steel mills in Brazil and Mexico, for example, 
or to a great hydroelectric development in Uruguay. In 
others, a shortage of critical materials or the nature of the 
borrower’s economy has made it wiser to concentrate on 
railroads and highways and the opening up of mining and 
agricultural districts, industrialization being limited to the 
first simple processes. Through it all, however, runs the 
thought that the best interests of all of us—the United 
States and the nations which borrow from us—lie in the 
diversification, the industrialization and the improvement 
of their economies. 

While the war continues, this process must necessarily be 
adjusted to our own industrial demands. Let me turn for 
a moment, therefore, to the part which our loans to Central 
and South America and to China are playing in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Inaugurated in most cases for peace-time 
purposes, there is scarcely one of these projects which does 
not take its place in the present war-time picture. 

When we agreed in 1940 to advance funds toward the 
construction of a steel mill at Volta Redonda in Brazil, or 
when we undertook in the late thirties to assist in the im- 
provement and extension of the Brazilian railways, we did 
so because we believed that these projects were economically 
sound and would, in the words of our governing statute, 
“assist in the development of the resources” of that country 
and “facilitate exports and imports and the exchange of 
commodities” between that country and the United States. 
Today, I need hardly tell you that this steel mill is being 
hastened to completion for the war purposes of our great 
Brazilian ally. Similarly, the rails and signal systems of 
those extended and modernized railroads are busy with the 
transportation of high grade ores and other raw materials 
essential to the factories of the United Nations. More re- 
cently, we have agreed with the Brazilian Government to 
share in financing the development of the great Itabira iron 
ore deposits—a veritable mountain of the purest ore known 
to the world today and a possibly vital source of supply if 
peace is long delayed. 

In Mexico and Central America, the highway programs 
undertaken in times of peace have already proven of the 
greatest assistance to the United States Army Engineers who 
are now driving night and day to complete a pioneer highway 
to the Panama Canal. 

In Bolivia, Ecuador and Haiti, our share in financing 
local development corporations has prepared the way for 
making the mineral and agricultural resources of those coun- 
tries more readily available for our war effort. 

Important commitments have also been made in Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Cuba, Paraguay and the Do- 
minican Republic—commitments designed to prove their 
worth in peace but valuable time and again in meeting the 
ever mounting demands of war. 

Across the Pacific, we participated in 1937 with a number 
of American manufacturers in financing the purchase of 
locomotives and other railway equipment by the Chinese 
Government. In 1938, our credits made it possible for 


China to acquire the machinery and materials which—with 
the labor of her amazing people—built the Burma Road. 
These same credits supplied the trucks which used that road 
and which even today represent an important part of the 
internal transport system of our hard-pressed ally. 

While I speak of China, let me turn aside very briefly to 
tell you two more facts which demonstrate the quality of 
that great nation. Fighting with her back to the wall, 
desperate for every ounce of help, she has honored her obliga- 
tions to the penny and repaid—much of it in advance—the 
$25,000,000 involved in the programs which I have just 
described. Furthermore, as a corollary to the road equip- 
ment credit, China undertook to produce and sell to im- 
porters in the United States important quantities of tung 
oil, tin and tungsten and—in some way which I can only de- 
scribe as miraculous—did produce and deliver to these im- 
porters the full quantity of tung oil and most of the tin 
and tungsten called for by these agreements. 

Coming back, you will see from these examples of our 
activities in other lands that it is our good fortune to have a 
part to play in the winning of the war. Until we win, there 
is no other goal. True, we must also “win the peace” but 
we know now—not only some but all of us—that we are in 
a desperate struggle for our mere survival as a nation. Until 
we succeed in that—and we will succeed—it is only too 
obvious that we and our allies will not be the ones to write 
the peace terms. 

This does not mean, however, that we should act as 
though peace will never come. It will come—and with it 
will come the greatest peace-time challenge that the United 
States has ever faced—the challenge to reestablish the econ- 
omies of the world through foreign trade. 

A few days ago, I read the prediction of a learned pro- 
fessor that this war will send us all back to the Middle Ages 
—that we will be called upon to set up household spinning 
and weaving and practice again the homely arts of our fore- 
fathers. With this, I wholly disagree. I believe that this 
war will be followed by an unprecedented effort to open the 
routes of commerce and bring to every nation the benefits 
of trade. Sick of poverty and blood, the peoples of the world 
will everywhere demand it. Will we spurn this demand 
and let the tremendous plant expansion of these war years 
go to rust? I for one do not believe it. Just how we will 
do it, no one can yet say but I am confident that some 
method, some way will be found to bring together these great 
elements of demand and supply. 

I mention these things because, if you feel as I do, it is 
evident that no body of men will face a greater task in the 
post-war world than the members of the export and import 
fraternity. Like all of us, you are busy now with the prob- 
lems of the war. Hardly a day passes in which I do not 
encounter one of you in Washington giving your time and 
valuable talents to the common cause. But through it all, 
it is my hope that you will find a way to keep your organiza- 
tions together, to preserve that body of knowledge and those 
relations overseas which only you men have and without 
which we would be pitifully handicapped in the great days 
to come. 

The Export-Import Bank considers it a privilege to help 
you in this problem of maintaining the essentials of our 
foreign trade. As you know, our rule here as elsewhere 
is never to supplant but only to supplement the work of 
private enterprise—to assume the unusual risk or smooth 
the way, if we can, through the multitudinous regulations 
of our war-time economy. 

Upon numerous occasions in the past we have undertaken 
financing which has been designed to permit the exporters 
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of the United States to meet the cut-throat competition of 
the totalitarian states. Many of you can testify that we 
have had some success. 

New conditions bring new problems and with your help 
and understanding we expect to solve them. Quite recently 
we have established a special export credit line through 
which, as many of you know, the manufacturers of the 
United States are able to obtain payment for their exports 
against certificates of completion or railway bills of lading 
and thus are spared the details of finding shipping space and 
the hazards of overseas delivery. Simultaneously, the im- 


porters in the other American Republics are able, through 
their own banks, to open letters of credit which our manv- 
facturers are able to accept. 

In this and in other ways we are seeking to assist you to 
keep alive your organizations and your contacts with the 
exporters and the importers of other lands, so that you 
will be better equipped, when peace has come, to carry out 
your part in building a better world for all of us. No group 
will have a greater role to play and no one who has had the 
pleasure of knowing and working with you can doubt that 
you will play it well. 


The Effect of Modern Taxation on 
Real Estate Ownership 


NEED FOR TAX INTEGRATION 
By MYERS Y. COOPER, Former Governor of Ohio 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Real Estate Association, Harrisburg, Pa., October 15, 1942 


It affords me very great satisfaction to be with 

the Realtors of Pennsylvania at this State Con- 

vention and I wish to thank you for your generous recep- 
tion. ... 

While I am engaged in a number of enterprises, I want 
to say to you that I like the real estate business best, because 
it has in it not only the opportunity to make a living, but 
also the broader service to stimulate people to realize the 
great American ideal of a self-owned home. 

The Realtor is a trail-blazer of progress. There is none 
of the defeatist attitude in his makeup. He is a born opti- 
mist and frequently gets along better on what he expects 
to get tomorrow than some people do on what they have got 
today. He knows how to make a practical application of 
Mr. Lincoln’s philosophy, when necessary to do so, of “Fat- 
ing it up, Wearing it out, and Making it do.” And the 
whole Nation is beginning to see the virtue of that philos- 
ophy in this crucial period. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that I am speaking to 
Realtors who have but little to learn from me. 

I recall the story of the tramp who hailed the banker for 
the gift of a dollar. The banker responded, “why not ask 
for a more modest sum, say a dime?” To which the tramp 
replied, “give me a dollar or don’t give me a dollar, but 
don’t tell me how to run my business!” 

Now while I may not have much that is new to offer, it 
is a time for cooperative thinking in the great enterprise in 
which we are engaged. 

It is of the highest importance that those participating in 
the broad field of real estate activity should be prepared to 
render a service to their clients, characterized by experience, 
sound judgment and high moral standards. 

The man who sells service and satisfaction at one and the 
same time builds an enduring business structure. A “hit 
and miss Realtor” passes this way but once. 

The responsibility which a reputable real estate man 
assumes and must maintain is to make good on the assur- 
ance given that it is not only desirable but profitable to own 
property; that it is the soundest investment which one can 
possibly make with his capital and that the yield will com- 
pare favorably with other types of investment. 

The right of the individual to own property and to be 
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protected in that right is something more than a figure of 
speech. It is a great American heritage and must be pro- 
tected at all hazards. 


Must WIN THE PEACE 


Our nation is at war and we are all concerned that we 
shall not only win this war on the battlefield—and with 
God’s help we are going to win it there—but that we shall 
also win the peace for the continuance of the American 
way of life. 

We are hearing much these days from self-constituted 
planners who at least give the impression they are out of 
sympathy with our form of government and who seem to 
feel that we must scrap the past, junk the present, and that 
we must have a so-called new order to get going when the 
war is over and peace is restored. 

We are told that our form of government, with its guar- 
antees of freedom and liberty so essential to the continuance 
of free enterprise and individual initiative, is outmoded and 
will no longer answer. 

I listened to a radio address recently by a professional 
man who boldly asserted that “the new order, when peace 
comes, would mean the end of free enterprise; that the profit 
incentive would have to be taken out of business; that per- 
sonal rights would have to go and that economic values as 
such would have to be deflated.” He was in fact advocating 
the very thing we are fighting to stop. We are fighting 
to preserve the right to make the most out of our lives and 
be recognized for the character of service that we render. 
And this can only be accomplished through the preservation 
of the institution of free enterprise; and by that we mean 
the preservation of our form of government, which has made 
possible the highest standard of living in all the world, and 
which we proudly acclaim as the American way of life. 

Men who insist the American system of government is 
all wrong and that everything must be changed are tamper- 
ing with freedom and what they offer is a cross-breed be- 
tween Naziism and Communism, with the State supreme 
ruler over the lives of the people. 

We know that conditions will be different when the war 
is over, with a debt of astronomical proportions, with de- 
struction of life and property as toll of war; but America 
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will not side-step its humanitarian responsibility, nor its 
world-wide political and economic responsibility, to do its 
part to maintain the peace within the concepts of American 
institutions. 

We cannot rebuild America; we cannot restore prosperity 
in this nation; we cannot meet the huge debt which this 
awful war is inflicting on the people, by becoming a nation 
of parasitical mendicants dependent upon the state for sup- 
port, as some are in reality advocating. 

We are all ready to make whatever sacrifices may be nec- 
essary, but when this conflict is over we want our sus- 
pended liberties restored and free enterprise again given its 
chance, so that the American way of life shall be preserved 
and continued. 

The fact that the Constitutional guarantees of property 
rights are deeply imbedded in our national life under which 
we have reached heights never before attained makes it 
clear that to lose these rights would mean a breakdown of 
political rights, and this would be destructive to economic 
well being. 


ATTACK ON PROPERTY 


The attack on property, by those openly seeking the nation- 
alization of property, or a system of taxation which would 
lead to the same result, directly or indirectly, constitutes an 
assault on the American system of government, disregarding 
the sound advice of Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; it 
is a positive good in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from violence when built.” 

The 15,000 Realtors of this nation can do as much, or 
more, to keep America’s thinking straight as any other 
group. 

We must be alert and on the job to see to it that the 
fundamental right of individuals to own property shall be 
held secure, and that real estate ownership shall not be dis- 
couraged as the result of confiscatory burdens of taxation, 
destroying not only income on capital invested in property, 
but also the capital itself. That’s why I came all this way 
from Cincinnati to talk to this Convention today about 
“The Effect of Modern Taxation on Real Estate Owner- 
ship,” and the part Realtors must play in the preservation 
and maintenance of property rights and in the development 
and promotion of a sound and equitable taxation system. 

Unless we do actually modernize the tax structure in 
many states of the Union and thus relieve property of an 
unjust burden which it cannot carry, then I say to you that 
we shall fall short of our responsibility to existing owners 
of property and we will have but little to offer in the way 
of encouragement to investors in farms, homes and business 
property. 

The real estate men of the nation who dispose of nine- 
tenths of all property sold; the home builders who are an 
actual part of the real estate movement, and who erect 80 
per cent of all homes in peacetime, have got to combine their 
efforts to preserve and improve living standards for the 
American people. The future is largely in our hands to 
adequately house 130 millions of people. It is a big and 
responsible job. 

We want to stimulate the interest in home ownership by 
removing the fear of excessive tax assessments which fre- 
quently have led to debt creation to meet unbridled local 
government spending. 

That is why we have got to talk about a modern taxation 


system in relation to local government at a time when there 
is but little said about economy in public spending. 

When half the property is on the delinquent tax list, as 
is the case in many subdivisions throughout the nation, and 
some have a tax rate three or four times higher than the 
prevailing rate in other sections of the country where the 
public service is the equal or better, we can understand why 
there is such loss of confidence in investment in property in 
some sections and the favorable position it holds in others. 

There was a feeling that the growing interest in real estate 
taxation throughout the country would diminish when we 
became involved in the war, but instead, the interest is even 
greater now than ever before. The urge is that a sound 
program be developed and that property owners be aroused 
to the necessity of protecting their rights and that a stop be 
put to the ever-increasing number of forfeitures, due to 
excessive taxation and inability to pay taxes. 

My attention has just been called to some facts developed 
by the Pittsburgh Realtors which clearly show the inequity 
which prevails in the matter of taxation in that city and 
which is a pretty general condition. In the sale of 63 prop- 
erties the purchase price was $4,804,358 on property with 
a tax valuation of $9,672,080. Thus you can see that this 
property is taxed for twice the amount of its sale value which 
in reality taxes away the principal investment. 

One of the guarantees of our beneficent form of govern- 
ment, and one which the people hold dear, is the right to 
own property and be protected in that right; but I say to 
you that when taxes are 'evied on a basis of municipal or 
local requirement, rather than on a basis of fair valuation 
and ability to pay, we have something to deal with which 
threatens the stability of property rights with destruction. 


Tax INEQUITIES Forecast DANGER 


It has long since been contended that inequities of the 
property tax would sooner or later lead to a serious break- 
down in adequate revenues to meet orderly functions of 
local government. This stage has now been reached. 

Herbert D. Simpson, Professor of Public Finance, North- 
western University, stated the situation very clearly when 
he said: 

“We have pyramided the growing costs of municipal and 
local government substantially upon one category of tax- 
paying capacity, namely, real estate. Upon this we have 
imposed a fixed charge of from two per cent to three per 
cent which must be paid, year in and year out, regardless 
of income, business, or the financial status of the property 
owner.” 

There was a time in the early development of our country 
when real estate could carry the entire load of the cost of 
local government and did carry it for that matter. Land 
and improvements thereon constituted the principal taxable 
values. 

The demoralization in our tax system today finds its 
genesis in the fact that in an industrial age we are still 
clinging to an archaic system of the property tax as the 
principal maintenance source of municipal and local govern- 
ment despite the fact that the greater wealth is now in other 
forms of investments. 

On this account there is a wavering in the disposition of 
people to own their own homes despite the fact that such 
an investment is recognized as socially and economically 
desirable. 

Home ownership has been falling -behind population in- 
crease until today only 40 per cent of our citizens are in the 
property-owning class. 

Under normal conditions real estate yields but one-fourth 
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if all governmental income and this one-fourth is paid by 
35 per cent of the taxpayers who own real estate and who 
foot anywhere from 65 to 80 per cent of the cost of local 
government. 

A statement issued by Hi O L C some time ago tells of 
its struggles with undue tax burdens on average homes 
throughout the country which cost the H O L C, on a 
million-odd loans which it refinanced, the stupendous sum of 
$225,000,000 in delinquent taxes. 

It sounds fantastic, this report runs, but to quote: “Our 
records show not a few isolated cases but many instances 
where monthly charges on account of taxes exceeded prin- 
cipal and interest payments on our loans. Tax rates and 
unjustifiable valuations did the damage.” 

That is why it is so tremendously important that this 
matter be taken in hand by representative organizations who 
are interested in stabilizing real estate values and which 
believe in the ownership of private property. 

Surely there is a better way to underwrite and maintain 
property values than to continue a tax system which rests 
its case on getting the money where it is easiest to get while 
resorting to penalties demoralizing the ownership of prop- 
erty. 

Unfortunately, existing tax laws furnish but little relief 
when taxable property values are much higher than true 
values. This is in direct contradiction to the real purpose 
of our local taxation system as originally intended. 

Such tax laws impose rigid burdens which cannot be 
passed along since there is little attempt to relieve the home 
owner and but little sympathy for the investor who seeks 
to increase rents to help meet added expenses and the mount- 
ing cost of government. This of course does not refer to 
rent control as an anti-inflation measure which is bound to 
work considerable hardship, but in this we must be highly 
cooperative as a purely wartime requirement as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

My discussion naturally is in the nature of post-war 
thinking based upon pre-war experiences. 

‘The building of homes has been virtually stopped by the 
Government, since practically no priorities are available for 
private building. We face an acute shortage of civilian 
housing which will call for planning and preparation when 
the ban on private enterprise is lifted. 


Must Provipve 1,500,000 Homes 


When the war is over the building enterprise will be 
called upon to meet a great economic and social need, since 
the shortage will run as high as 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
units, and the Realtor must be prepared to meet this require- 
ment; otherwise we shall face government construction on 
a large scale which will include subsidizing housing im- 
provements with the taxpayers’ money and which will con- 
stitute the severest kind of competition since it will be 
cheaper to rent such properties than to own one’s own home. 

You know that the average tenant feels that he pays no 
taxes anyhow. Twenty-five per cent of the people, according 
to a survey, who are in gainful occupation, have reached the 
conclusion that they pay no real estate taxes at all, despite 
the fact that one-third of a house rental bill is in taxes, and 
over one-fourth of a business property rental is in taxes. Or 
in other words, a house renting at $400 per year has in it a 
tax which the tenant pays of approximately $90. 


Let’s Stick To REAL StumM CLEARANCE 


No one seriously objects to real slum clearance projects 
undertaken by the government in blighted areas. The objec- 
tion is to the erection of low-cost subsidized housing in sub- 


urban areas destructive to the incentive to own homes and 
which deny local government its legitimate tax income. 

The growth of cities has resulted in an expanding frame- 
work of municipal needs. These relate to education, hos- 
pitalization, sanitation, safety and welfare and other essential 
requirements. Such needs must be met, and we want to see 
these needs met and maintained on a basis of efficiency and 
economy. ‘There is no thought of property ownership de- 
manding escape from a just and fair proportionate share of 
the burden of government. 

But complaint has to do with the disposition to penalize 
property by compelling it to carry not only its rightful share, 
but also to carry the share from which other forms of wealth 
too often escape. 

There must be a general leveling up of responsibility and 
this will not come about voluntarily. 

Frederic Nelson, in a recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, captioned “Death by Taxes,” emphasized this 
point when he said: 

“Although tax schedules on real property reflect the con- 
fusion of municipalities confronted with new demands for 
money and without a clear conception of how to get it, the 
real evil at this state of the economic cycle is over-valuation 
of property for purposes of taxation. In some communities 
tax assessments are double or even triple the best price that 
the assessed property will bring in the market. Some author- 
ities estimate that business property must set aside 25 per 
cent of its gross income for local taxation; residential- 
property taxes average about 15 per cent of rental value.” 

And he utters this warning: 

“Nevertheless, few will contest the cogency of the argu- 
ment that unless we want our cities to continue planlessly 
toward a point where every house is a potential parking lot 
in a town with no reason to park, something must be done 
to co-ordinate the tax structures of cities with state and 
Federal requirements and to make real estate taxes bear 
some relation to municipal development. 


INDIRECT REALTY TAXES 


The Federal government, whether we are aware of it or 
not, is taxing real property through estate and capital-gains 
taxes. There are 175,000 separate governmental agencies 
with the power to levy taxes, and such power seldom re- 
Mains in disuse. 

It is one thing to air our grievances and another to offer 
a workable plan. We are not without a remedy to improve 
conditions and I offer for your consideration to stabilize real 
estate values and to make home and land ownership attrac- 
tive the following National program: 

No doubt you are all familiar with the general program 
of the National Council of Real Estate Taxpayers and its 
support of the bill recently introduced by Representative 
John M. Coffee, of Washington. For some time the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards and the National 
Council of Real Estate Taxpayers have advocated a com- 
prehensive study of the tax structure of the Nation on the 
three levels of government, Federal, State, and local. 

The preamble of this Bill sets forth the Congress has a 
very great responsibility here to preserve orderly government 
when this war is over by preventing utter collapse of the 
financial structure during its prosecution. 

The Coffee bill calls for readjusting Federal, State and 
local fiscal relationships and to this end it provides that a 
Commission be established to be known as the Commission 
on Tax Integration to make a study of the tax structure 
and laws of the United States and of the various states and 
local governments and to analyze and assemble statistics and 
facts concerning their inter-relationship and overlapping, 
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and to suggest ways and means to integrate the various tax 
structures to the end that inequitable burdens be avoided 
and the financial stability of the various governmental units 
assured. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that this is a most important 
measure deserving your wholehearted support. It is de- 
signed to bring light where there is now darkness by develop- 
ing information that will eliminate haphazard methods in 
the conduct of the business of the people. This committee, 
as you can readily understand, is empowered to lay the keel 
of a new Magna Charta of Taxation by giving the country 
the benefits of fact-finding research. This bill purposes to 
prepare not only schedules of sources of income available for 
taxation, but rates to meet varying budgets. 

Thus, you see the importance of the adoption of this 
measure to give the people a clear understanding and close-up 
view of their tax problem on the separate governmental cost 
levels. 

It is not hard to conceive that such an analysis would 
develop the fact that we are spending a lot of money for 
worthless services which might well be eliminated and which 
are not worth the cost of maintenance. 

The national program to bring about an equitable tax 
system to preserve the home base against undue encroach- 
ment of taxation offers a set of sound principles that give 
great promise of lasting benefits. These suggestions here- 
tofore stated but which will bear repeating include in part: 

(1) The support of legislation authorizing a Federal sur- 
vey to determine sources of revenue and expenditures on the 
three levels of government, Federal, state and local. 

(2) Put government income property on the same tax 
basis with privately owned property. 

(3) An over-all tax limitation to prevent unbridled 
spending of public money and to force a wider spread of 
tax contributors from sources other than real estate and to 
develop a fixed debt limitation. 

(4) Encouragement of home ownership by the Govern- 
ment to improve social conditions and to make democracy 
work. 

(5) Give full consideration to the value of tax revision 
based on earning power of property. 

(6) The form and safety of our government rest largely 
on the home owners and farm owners of the land. There- 
fore, there should be every possible encouragement to increase 
their number and influence as a practical contribution to our 
national welfare. 


Tax LIMITATION 


As an organization we have supported tax limitation on 
real estate for its protection and to limit unbridled spending. 
Nine states enjoy this beneficial method of holding taxes 
within reasonable bounds and the results have been alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The fact that not a single state where tax limitation pre- 
vails would consider for a moment a return to the old 
methods is in itself the best evidence that it does protect and 
benefit the owners of property. 

Limitation has encouraged new enterprises to come into 
states that have thus modernized their tax structure, for 
they know exactly what to expect. It has encouraged the 
ownership of homes and farms. Local taxing subdivisions 
have been benefited by realizing public revenues from sources 
heretofore not participating and it has stabilized local gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to tax limitation has 
been that it would be destructive to the maintenance of a 
thorough-going educational system, but the facts are quite to 
the contrary. 
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In the State of Ohio the report of the State Tax Com- 
missioner, after eight years of experience, had this to say: 
“The revenue of the public schools in 1934 from property 
taxes and state funds amounted to about $107,000,000, but 
the revenues for school purposes in Ohio for 1940 totaled 
$134,000,000.” Thus you will see that education benefited 
while the burden on real estate was lessened by more than 
$40,000,000. 

Tax limitation has resulted in a school foundation re- 
ceiving its income from state sources which equalizes educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the state. 

We have had many new demands for new taxes since tax 
limitation went into effect and it goes without saying that, 
without the restrictive influence of tax limitation, serious 
defaults would have occurred. 


THE EFFECT ON PROGRESS 


Real estate taxation goes far and beyond its effect on the 
ownership of property. It has to do with the progress of 
education, social requirements, stimulation of new enter- 
prises and the general welfare of the people. 

Now let me say in conclusion, the fight we make is utterly 
unselfish. It. is for every man’s opportunity to ultimately 
acquire the American ideal of a self-owned home. 

Today, as never before, we ought to thank God that we 
are American citizens willing to make any sacrifice for the 
preservation of the American way of life. 

The effort we make is not merely for profit-taking dollars, 
but for the preservation of the institutions and ideals of a 
free people which center about the preservation of the home. 

Every realtor has got a stake in the future. He believes 
tomorrow is going to be a better day and then sets about in 
practical fashion to make his dream come true. 


CouRAGE AND CONFIDENCE 


There are a lot of quitters today admitting defeat because 
they cannot see ahead. They have reached the conclusion 
that free enterprise is through, that our political situation 
is unbearable, but that in itself would not be so serious, for 
it is a great American right to grumble about politics. They 
insist that war debts will ruin America and hence we will 
have nothing with which to make a new start. 

Now, my friends, this country deserves something better 
from those who have been the beneficiaries of its prodigality 
than carping criticism. With natural resources of illimi- 
table value, with educational opportunities available for 
every child in America, with the flag of free enterprise flying 
at the masthead underwriting a standard of living unap- 
proached in all the world, with the spirit of America, “God 
and Country”—who is there to say we cannot take it and 
win! 

We are going to take time out to beat the enemies of 
civilization to their knees and then get busier than we have 
ever been before in an all-out creative effort to pay debts, 
instead of creating them, while supplying the needs of 130 
millions of people as we go merrily to work pursuing peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Tomorrow, as today, you Realtors must be true soldiers 
of democracy, pledged to protect its most sacred institution, 
the American home. 

Let us stand solid in a time like the present, grimly deter- 
mined to preserve the ideals of our democracy. 

There is no turning back; there is no surrender. 

In this spirit, with renewed faith in our country, loyal to 
our glorious flag, let us go forward as a united people, confi- 
dent in the ultimate triumph of the righteousness of our 
cause. 
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